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THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 2 and 3, 1956 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
for non-members: $3.00) 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on “The Gifted Stu- 
dent” 
Chairman: Dr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Speakers: Harold B. Gores, +~_ oy" of the Newton, 
Mass., Schools; Dr. William E. Blatz, Director, Institute of 
Child Study, Toronto. Third speaker to be announced. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Discussion Groups: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Frederick R. Weed, Headmaster, Roxbury Latin 
School, West Roxbury, Mass. 
COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman: John Chandler, Jr., Headmaster, Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS (Grades 1-8) 


This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting held 
the evening before and will be for heads of separate elemen- 
tary schools. The dinner meeting is open only to members 
of the SEB, but this meeting is open to all. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: to be announced. 


LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
This meeting is being planned by the Library Committee of 
B. 


(Fee for members: $1.00; 


the 


LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting held 
the evening before and will be meant for the heads of the 
lower schools of schools that include both elementary and 
secondary grades. The dinner meeting is open only to 
members of the SEB, but this meeting is open to all. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LATIN 

Chairman: Mrs. Gerda M. Seligson, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

LIBRARY —- BOOK AWARDS 

Chairman: to be announced. 

This meeting is being planned by the Library Committee of the 
SEB. During it the SEB will present the third of its annual 
awards for the ten best adult books for the pre-college 
reader. Honored authors and publishers’ representatives 
will be the guests of the Board at the “Reception” imme- 
diately following this meeting. 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Harriet Howard, The Ethel Walker School, Sims- 
bury, Conn. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Grades 1-5 


This meeting is being planned by the SEB’s Elementary Schools 
Curriculum Committee. 


RELIGION 
Chairman: The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass. 
SCIENCE 


Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Topic: “The Curriculum of 7th, 8th, and 9th Grade Science” 
Speakers: Dr. John K. Bodel, The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
= Conn.; Byron P. Williams, Hawken School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


Open Meeting of the English Committee 
Open Meeting of the French Committee 
Open Meeting of the Music Committee 
Reception 


“The Gifted Student” 


Refreshments will be served on a cash basis to Conference 
delegates. Honored guests will be the authors who won 
the SEB’s third annual awards for the ten best adult books 
for the pre-college reader and their publishers’ represent- 
atives. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


AUDIO — VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: to be announced. 


DAY SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGERS 


Chairman: Edward J. Palmer, Comptroller, The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 
Chairman: Mary Tayloe Souther, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Grades 6-8 

This meeting is being planned by the Elementary Schools 

Committee of the SEB, 
ENGLISH 
Chairman: Roy C. Barker, Gilman School, Baltimore, Md. 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

“94 Donald D, Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 

onn, 

This meeting is being planned by the Special Modern Lan- 
guages Committee of the SEB, the members of which will 
act as a panel. 

MUSIC 
ees is being planned by the Music Committee of the 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 
1. Report of the Nominating Committee by Katharine Lee, 
Principal, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 
2. Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
SEB by Dr. Gummere 
3. Address by Dr. James Phinney Baxter, President of 
Williams College. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


Open Meeting of the Bulletin Editors 
Open Meeting of the Mathematics 


ART 
a ge Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
ass. 
oe poets is being planned by the Art Committee of the 
SEB. 


BOARDING SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGERS 
Chairman: Edgar D. Dunning, Business Manager, Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Chairman: Alan B. McMillen, Headmaster, Shady Side 
Academy Junior School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


READING 
Chairman: The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 
This meeting will be a joint project of Tower Hill School and 
the Reading Laboratory, Inc., New York City, which works 
to improve the reading skills of good readers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Virginia S. Deane, North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, III. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of the Latin Committee 
NOTE: Throughout the Conference there will be ex- 
hibits of educational materials of interest to independent 
school teachers. 
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CAN WE AFFORD TO TEACH? 


By Exizasetu Meics Erpuirz 


This article by Miss Eidlitz, who teaches English at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., won the 1954-55 prize offered by 
the editors of Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu.tetin for the best article on a subject of general interest. 


I 

E are all perhaps sensitively aware of that 
NV) butt of cartoon and jokebook, the “school- 
marm.” Basically she is the classic frus- 
trated old maid, embellished by spectacles, by clothing 
of potato sack distinction, and by hair draped curtain- 
style. Naturally, she is devoid of make-up. But 
whether overweight from “sublimation” or under- 
weight from nervousness, she almost always vents 
her thwarted maternalism on her “children” or on 
her cat. She lives alone in a rented room at a boarding 
house with a crabby landlady, or in a tiny apartment 
with an aged and demanding mother. Too old to 
remember and too young to retire, she finds a tack 
on her chair, gum under her desk, skunk cabbage in 
her wastebasket. She is the one whose drab social 
and scholastic routine yields her a widow’s mite by 
way of annual income which offers her almost no 

possibility of bettering her lot. 


If this picture is ludicrously exaggerated, it is 
nevertheless somewhat realistic so that, moving from 
cartoon to classroom, we may well ask if this concept 
is outmoded. 


We prefer to think that the figure who drilled the 
three R’s and kept a lesson-page ahead of her pupils 
went out with the ferrule and that her empty shell 
is merely a legacy to modern education. We prefer 
to think that the shell is now inhabited by the full- 
blooded, academically muscular, even externally 
attractive individual who is lured by the creative 
challenges of a profession which is anything but a last 
outpost for those whom romance has passed by. 


II 


Teaching attracts those who feel that the Sturm- 
und-Drang of their own childhood may afford them a 
sympathetic understanding of students, an under- 
standing which no text book or advanced course in 
education can provide. It attracts those who prefer 
working hours as unorthodox as those of Sisyphus in 
Hades to the nine-to-five work schedule as routine 
as the punching of the time clock. It attracts the 
energetic who like work that summons all the human 
powers of spirit, mind, and body and produces an 
exhausting kind of exhilaration. 

In short, it appeals to those who like a highly 
personal job and find the day-after-day teaching 
schedule as infinitely varied as the daily playing of 
the same eighteen-hole golf course. 


By the same token, teaching lures those who would 
as soon be slaves to a pile of semi-illegible youthful 
manuscripts, redolent with home-grown errors, as 
slaves to the dirty diaper, the office telephone, the 
assembly line, or the customer who is always right. 

But chiefly, teaching challenges anyone who wants 
to deal directly with human beings, flexible, resilient 
raw materials, as different as any people aware of the 
complexities of life, as similar as any people aware of 
the universality of death. 

It is a job no machine has yet learned to do. 

Whomever else it lures, the siren call of the pro- 
fession has never enticed the seeker after gold. One 
hears today of school teachers who become truck 
drivers or filling station attendants in order to make a 
more adequate living wage for their families. Perhaps 
those who remain in teaching manage somehow to 
balance a shoestring budget with bonedeep intangible 
rewards. 

Although superficially reminiscent of Babbitt’s 
attempts to glorify the Real Estate Man by elevating 
him to the verbal dignity of Realtor, the discrepancy 
between the classroom teacher of 1955 and the school- 
master (“‘one who or that which disciplines or 
directs”) is more than semantic. Currently, we are 
members of a faculty, a “‘body of persons to whom are 
entrusted government and instruction,” and our task 
implies the other definitions of the term: “the ability 
to act or do,” “natural aptitude,” “power... given 
or conferred.” As adult members of a human society, 
we dedicate our powers less to the sharp insistence on 
intransitive verbs and ablative absolutes than to the 
shaping and development of the character of the 
coming generation in accordance with the ideals and 





1955 PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot BuLtetin 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1954-55 
prize contest. 

The prize for the best article in a subject field was 
awarded to Dana W. Niswender of Horace Mann School, 
New York City, for ‘““The Last of ‘The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,”’ 

The prize for the best article on a subject of general 
interest went to Elizabeth Meigs Eidlitz of The Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., for “Can We Afford to 
Teach?” 


Both articles are published in this issue. The rules for 
the 1955—56 prize contest are listed on another page. 
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practical necessities of life. The student’s total 
education should be a design for living; it should be 
taught by those who know from experience how to 
live. 


III 

One of the first essentials for successful educational 
efforts is that the entire community have a realistic 
estimate of the value of education and a true appre- 
ciation of the fact that its worth is conditioned by 
the intelligence, virtues, and wisdom of the educator. 
If parents look upon the school as an educational 
playpen or, in Whitney Griswold’s phrase, an “in- 
tellectual parcel room where children can be con- 
veniently checked” for one reason or another; if they 
condone the defacing of text books in December and 
their total destruction in June; then they foster false 
ideas and increase the difficulties of an already 
difficult job. 

If, on the other hand, parents, by better under- 
standing the demands of teaching, were brought to a 
fuller recognition of the qualities requisite in the 
person who teaches, they —and their children — 
might realize that the ideal teacher is a rare human 
being indeed, but that there are many who are not 
far short of the mark. 

First of all, the teacher must possess intelligence. 
Ostensibly, this intelligence manifests itself in knowl- 
edge acquired, as in any other profession, through 
long years of preparation culminating in a B. A.,, if 
not an M. A., and followed by seminars, lectures, re- 
fresher courses, and extensive reading. From this 
solid grounding in factual and interpretive material, 
a critical objectivity and discrimination are presum- 
ably born. 

Such training does not necessarily equip the in- 
dividual for teaching; other less flashy facets of 
intelligence are required. The top Phi Beta Kappa, 
the brilliant graduate student, the outstanding re- 
searcher may prove to be biased, narrow-minded, 
personally failing in the classroom if his insight, 
perception, and human understanding suffer from 
academic myopia. 

Compassion, gained only from well-digested experi- 
ence, is needed to listen with ear and heart to the 
student’s personal problems, which are almost always 
germane to his learning ability. Perspective, acquired 
and preserved through broad personal experience, is 
necessary to the sound advising and guiding which is 
demanded of every teacher. Perception makes it 
possible to distinguish between real and “‘crocodile”’ 
tears. Understanding makes it possible to pacify the 
one and find reason for the other. 

The creative intelligence is not only serious and 
sympathetic, but smart. The effective classroom 


survivor needs to stimulate and be stimulated. 
Intelligent means to a productive end frequently 
depend on a sense of humor, which alone can magi- 
cally rescue many a perilous situation; on an alert 
mentality, quick to see implications, quicker to prick 
and puncture a class discussion; and on a capacity for 
invention. The daily lesson by rote, vestigial as the 
schoolmarm, has yielded to the planned discussion, 
not so rigidly controlled, however, as to preclude 
tangential ideas as the class contributes them. And 
since in education you can lead a student to learning 
but you cannot make him think, the challenge for 
the teacher to devise resourceful methods to circum- 
vent passivity and evoke reason is limitless. In the 
face of the skeptically wry expression and the dis- 
gruntled comment, the teacher must couple faith with 
the virtue of persistence. 


IV 


The other virtues required for the teaching situ- 
ation range from the subtle to the obvious. Un- 
questioned integrity in appraising a student’s aca- 
demic or personal worth fairly and admission to the 
human capacity for error or ignorance can be more 
easily demanded than measured. Dedication and 
loyalty to one’s job are likewise not included in the 
purchase price of a teacher. Tact and diplomacy, 
however, like the moot unstylish personal appearance 
of the teacher, are more readily observable. In the 
reception room with parents, we are asked to give 
scrupulous estimates and explanations of “‘my child 
who should be getting A’s ...”; in the classroom with 
those children, we balance careful instruction in the 
Faith with classical literature saturated with Pag- 
anism. 


And when the day is done, and the moment of 
potential ego-inflation is gone, the true wisdom of 
humility is demanded of us; for then, as sentient 
human beings, we must hurdle the obstacle of un- 
corrected papers, change our intellectual clothes, and, 
buttressing our sense of personal identity, walk off 
campus to maintain our individuality among laymen 
and meet the challenges of the next day with freshness 
and vigor. 


Ours is a position of tremendous responsibility. 
Psychology admits that the influence of heredity 
constitutes thirty per cent while environment con- 
tributes seventy. 


At a critical period in children’s lives, when their 
minds are impressionable, their souls vulnerable, their 
values malleable, we, who teach, hold them captive 
audience thirty-two weeks of the year. The influence 
of the remaining twenty is more widely diffused among 
friends, camps, summer jobs and family. 
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But for 


We are investigated for Communism. 
what other forms of subversive thinking? What other 
ideas might we not disseminate by untraceable impli- 
cation in daytime classrooms? In evening hours of 


house duty at boarding school? In dinner table 
conversations? At any moment when human frailty 
and groping minds are prey to every misconception 
and passing folly? 


V 


If the frustrated and limited caricature, the one 
who escapes to the schoolroom because she finds 
vicarious reality less frightening, is mot an outmoded 
concept, why is her counterpart allowed in the class- 
room today? If she has been superseded by the self- 
respecting, dynamic educator, why is he or she not 
paid for the years of training, the rigorous qualifi- 
cations, the gravely responsible position? 


A doctor’s services are considered priceless to a 
distraught mother whose child’s bodily life hangs in 
the balance. And teachers who use their skills com- 
parably to save the lives of children’s minds — what 
are they paid? 


They are paid a thousand times over when a grateful 
student writes appreciatively, years after graduation; 
when the defiant pupil is finally won over; when the 
shirker shows self-discipline; when the good student 
grows excellent; and, especially, when the failing 
student becomes merely poor. 


True enough. But materially? We receive less 
than carpenters, less than bakers, less than plumbers. 
Without private income can we afford to teach? 


Additional courses of study, even stretched over a 
necessarily long period of time, and transportation 
to them are costly. Costly, too, is the personal 
appearance, viewed critically by parents several times 
a year, and often even more critically by the stringent 
adolescent whose gaze misses little during a forty- 
minute period. We cannot afford to buy a varied 
wardrobe combining style and simplicity, to have our 
hair set smartly and weekly, if we are to consider 
first things first: the grooming — the laundering, the 
dry cleaning. Not to mention eating. 


Although our social scale advocates living in an 
environment from which our students come and 
sharing their entertainments, our economic scale pre- 
cludes it. If we are not forced to the lace-curtained 
window facing the drawn shade opposite, we can 
maintain only that home which is small, maidless, and 
inexpensive. And whether or not its confines shelter 
a dependent mother or a cat, it often must provide 
sanctuary during enforced three-month vacations for 
teachers whose salaries do not support independent 
travel and summer recreation. 





Many charges have been leveled at American 
materialism, especially as instanced by the business- 
man who measures his progress by the yardstick of 
his own increasing wealth. As teachers, our progress 
is measured by different standards, but presumably 
each year’s experience enriches our professional value. 
More important, if we are personally qualified to teach 
at all, our qualifications should not be so conspicuous- 
ly — and financially — ignored. 


We ask, therefore, that we be paid in accord with 
our skills and our needs, and commensurately with 
our responsibilities. We ask that the perdurable 
dignity and respect of the academic tradition be 
tangibly recognized. We ask that with them be 
recognized the dignity and respect of each educator 
whose contributory pebble may start concentric rings 
of immeasurable influence. 








1955-1956 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Butterin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1956. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. 
ing the contest are as follows: 


Rules govern- 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 





3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 





5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLETIN, 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 


7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLe- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Bu.ietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 


9. No manuscripts will be returned unless accom- 
panied by stamped self-addressed envelopes, 
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THE LAST OF The Last of the Mohicans 


By Dana W. NiswenDER 


This article by Mr, Niswender, Director of Public Relations at Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New York City, won the 1954- 
55 prize offered by the editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.tetin for the best article on a specific subject field. 


I 


s I sat in my easy chair one Saturday evening, 

A I gave a mental coup de grace to a novel I had 

been using in my English classes. Because of 

its style, vocabulary, length, and lack of contem- 

poraneity The Last of the Mohicans deserved to be 
abandoned. So went my thoughts. 


Then the dinner guests whom we had been awaiting 
arrived, among them Gustav Lundberg, a cartoonist 
who had been born and educated in Sweden. He 
glanced at the copy of The Last of the Mohicans \ying 
beside me and casually remarked that he and his 
schoolmates had read it eagerly when it appeared in 
Swedish in serial form in a school publication. He 
added that he liked the story so much that he went 
on to read some ten novels about Indians and a 
Hawkeye-like character named Old Shatterhand — 
novels written first by Karl May in German and then 
translated into Swedish. My guest’s reaction caused 
me to suspend the death sentence until I had further 
investigated the use and influence of The Last of the 
Mohicans, especially abroad. 


A little research quickly revealed The Last of the 
Mohicans to be among the twenty American books 
of which over 2,000,000 copies each have been sold. 
I also found that by 1883 Cooper had been translated 
into at least thirty-four different languages, including 
Greek, Portuguese, Persian, and Turkish. 


In two recent British mystery novels — The Case 
of the Corner Cottage, by Christopher Bush, and The 
Cavalier’s Cup, by Carter Dickson —I came upon 
references to “playing red Indians” and in the latter 
this direct reference: ‘For some reason... the young 
gentleman’s grandfather . . . seems to cherish a passion 
for all things American. He appears to have told the 
tenth Viscount that the greatest marksmen of all times 
were those red Indian heroes and white scouts of whom 
we read in the Leather Stocking Tales of the late J. 
Fenimore Cooper.” Tadeusz Wittlin in 4 Reluctant 
Traveller in Russia (1953) —an account of his im- 
prisonment and release in Russia — mentions the fact 
that as a youth in Poland he played “red Indians.” 


In fact, The Last of the Mohicans is one of the very 
few American books to be published in Russia for use 
by Soviet children in 1954. Revelatory of the im- 
pression abroad that Cooper is contemporaneous is the 
following story about Jacob Malik when he worked in 


the Russian consulate in New York City during the 
war. At the behest of the State Department, members 
of the Writers War Board called at the Russian con- 
sulate concerning a reciprocal arrangement — two 
Russian writers were to visit America and two 
American writers were to be chosen to visit Russia. 
When asked for suggestions (as among all living 
American writers), Mr. Malik chose two as widely 
known and admired in Russia — Jack London and 
James Fenimore Cooper. 


II 


Thus my research raised further doubts about my 
decision to abandon The Last of the Mohicans. Should 
American students not know what others, and espe- 
cially the Russians, are reading about us? And the 
more I thought about The Last of the Mohicans, the 
more reasons for retaining it coursed through my mind. 
For example, what characters introduced by Cooper 
have become stereotypes very widely used at present? 


The two women in the story — Alice and Cora — 
are respectively blonde and brunette, and as any 
American would at once know, are respectively the 
sought-after lucky heroine and the unfortunate other 
woman. These stereotypes Cooper did not originate, 
but found ready-made in Sir Walter Scott — witness 
Rowena and Rebecca in Ivanhoe. The worship of the 
blonde, even when obviously falsely blonde, has be- 
come almost endemic in the U. S. Have you noticed 
the imitation Marilyn Monroes about you? Or do you 
know that Rita Hayworth was around Hollywood a 
good many years in her real brunette self, but became 


popular only after she had changed the color of her 
hair? 


Racial discrimination also enters the novel through 
Cora, not as a question to Cooper but simply as an 
accepted and acceptable fact. And one which our 
friends or our enemies abroad note either sadly or 
gleefully. Cora is unacceptable to Duncan Heyward, 
the good-looking young Southern man who eventually 
marries Alice. Why? Well, because Cora’s Scotch 
father, Colonel Munro, while in the West Indies had 
married a “‘native’”’? woman, who had thus borne Cora 
of “mixed blood.” Cora is among the unfortunate 
trio in the novel who meet death in the end. The 
others are the two Indians, Magua and Uncas, whose 
deaths may certainly be interpreted in relationship to 
the racial theme. For even though Cora was part 
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negro, she was also part white; and the two Indians 
had dared consider allying themselves with her as 
mates. And if more evidence of the racial theme is 
needed, two facts may be cited: Chingachgook, one 
of the last of the Mohicans, asserts that he is “an 
unmixed man,” and Hawkeye, the real hero of the 
story, announces over and over that he “has no cross 


in his blood.” 


Furthermore, while discussing the novel recently in 
class, I discovered students to be enthusiastic in find- 
ing present parallels for Cooper-evolved stereotypes, 
the best and probably the most important being the 
Lone Ranger and Tonto, who have helped fix the 
stereotypes in the minds of millions of Americans of 
all ages for over twenty years. The Lone Ranger is 
so obviously a latter-day Hawkeye and Tonto, a 
composite Uncas-Chingachgook that the point need 
not be elaborated. One should not fail to note, how- 
ever, that both Hawkeye and the Lone Ranger are 
monk-like supermen who are always better at solving 
difficulties than legally constituted authority — 
Hawkeye, for instance, than Major Duncan Heyward 
or Colonel Munro; the Lone Ranger, always better 
than the poor bumbling sheriff. Each has as his 
devoted servant a member of a minority group who 
never learns to speak English correctly. And finally 
violence is the symbol of both — for Hawkeye it is 
his super-gun, the long rifle; and for the Lone Ranger 
it is his six-shooters and silver bullets. Both, for- 
sooth, use their flaming guns mercifully. 


Ill 


While Cooper is certainly not wholly responsible 
for the gun play that has become typical of real and fic- 
tional life in the U. S., that he and his imitators have 
contributed to it is not open to conjecture, nor is the 
fact that gun play is typical — look at your own small 
fry or your neighbor’s, and also at our mass worship 
of the big boom as the solution to world crises. Not 
long ago I sat in my favorite small movie theater as 
one of the completely adult audience viewing a recent 
British import, Turn the Key Softly. In it a thief 
while cracking a safe was discovered by a night watch- 
man. The thief knocked the watchman down and 
escaped to the roof, where he was cornered by a 
policeman. The two wrestled; the thief knocked the 
policeman out and clambered to a peak of the roof. 
In the meantime, a general alarm had brought the 
police plus two ladder trucks from the fire department. 
A policeman at the top of each ladder was elevated 
on each side of the thief until when level with him, 
they grasped and captured him. The literate adults 
who patronize this theater found such a humane 


climax so unbelievable as to be quite laughable. 
Imagine the guns which would have blazed had this 
been an American movie or had this been a real 
American pursuit by real police of a real criminal. 
In England a real capture like that in the movie is 
quite possible, for British police do not ordinarily 
carry guns, unless they are trying to apprehend 
foreign criminals. 


Cooper seems also to have stereotyped for American 
fiction the last-minute rescue. Students, I have found, 
enjoy locating examples of such rescues; and most 
students understand without any prompting from me 
their utter falsity. To these rescues can be added 
many events which will not bear even reasonably close 
analysis. Among these might be mentioned the 
acceptance of Major Duncan Heyward as French by 
a French sentinel in spite of the fact that, according 
to Cooper’s own earlier and later statements, Hey- 
ward wore the bright-red British coat. Another such 
is the incident where a path to a fort is indicated by 
a cannonball which plowed a half-mile furrow — a 
quite obvious impossibility. And since in English 
class only supposedly impeccable books — classics — 
are usually read, students joyfully hardly believe that 
they are allowed to read a book which they may 
honestly adversely criticize. 


To point up the unreal features of The Last of the 


‘Mohicans, I have been using Conrad Richter’s The 


Trees — a novel superior both in style and in content, 
and the first of a Pulitzer Prize-winning trilogy. In 
contrast to the stiff pomposity of Cooper, The Trees 
is written in the idiom of the early Americans it 
concerns; and the content leads one to believe that 
Richter wrote the novel as an antidote to Cooper and 
his multifarious imitators. 


In The Trees there are Indians who are neither 
noble savages nor villains, who are ill-clad and hungry 
and smelly, and who do not have an overpowering 
interest in scalps. There is realistic portrayal of love: 
a wife who at the same age as Mrs. Lincoln dies of 
the austerities of frontier existence, a mismated pair 
whose marriage results in near-tragedy, and a mar- 
riage which turns out well, but which was instigated 
as a practical joke. And finally there is a keen-eyed 
frontiersman who, even with the help of others, cannot 
follow the trail of his own lost little daughter. (One 
sighs for a Hawkeye, an Uncas, or a Lone Ranger!) 


Now I am thankful that my cartoonist friend 
strolled in when he did several years ago and that 
as a result my classes have not yet seen the last of 
The Last of the Mohicans. 
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ART EXAMINATIONS —AND THEIR BACKGROUND 
A SURVEY OF OPINION AND SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 
By the Ses Art CommiITTEE 


I 
Ly" was the cheerful comment of one of 


our colleagues on the alternatives put before 
him by the Art Committee in its question- 
naire on art examinations.! The people who teach art 
in our schools are, on the whole, individualists, fiercely 
devoted to their beliefs, jealous of any invasion of 
what they consider their own ground. That being 
so the committee was a little surprised to find that 
64 out of the 168 replies received from the schools in 
our group categorically favored an examination in art 
as an entrance credential for college. A minority 
opinion, but a strong one! What led some schools to 
this opinion and deterred others is perhaps discover- 
able in the various columns of the questionnaire. 
Mere enumeration of the votes, we may say at the 
outset, is not enough to reveal the quality of opinion 
offered us. It was vehement, intelligent, and often 
contradictory. Should we analyze this opinion at its 
sources? Twenty-nine of the 168 schools answering 
were purely elementary schools. Might this fact 
contribute a shading to their comments? There is 
no evidence of it. Primary and secondary schools 
appear to have voted about alike on the issues pre- 
sented. We even note with pleasure that some of the 
best statements received came from elementary school 
teachers, who are perhaps less ruled by expediencies 
and more accustomed to facing general issues than 
those dwelling closer to the Gates. Twelve of the 
respondents, however, are to be stricken from the 
lists before we begin, since they felt unable to give 
us the information we wanted. The number of useful 
returns stands at just 156, and we have no way of 
knowing, either, what proportion of art-minded 
schools in the SEB this represents, although we have 
been assured by old hands in the questionnaire game 
that it is a good response. 


In proceeding to an analysis of the kind of examina- 
tion our voters preferred, we debated whether or not 
we ought to give more weight to the opinions of the 64 
schools that were absolutely sure they wanted the 
test. Actually, we decided, this procedure would 
deprive us of the intelligent reasoning of the majority, 
who pondered the list of objectives as carefully as the 
others before deciding against the proposal. In order 
that we may follow their reasoning in detail we should 
say that the alternatives put before them as potential 
aims for an examination were the following: 

a) The student’s technical knowledge. 

b) His familiarity with common artistic motives, 


IThis questionnaire was sent to member schools Jast winter. 


c) His own interests and enthusiasms, 

d) His knowledge of contemporary Art. 

e) His idea of the relationship of Art and Nature. 

f) His understanding of the role of Art in the community. 
g) His knowledge of historical context, 

h) The general development of his sensibilities. 


In our tabulation of votes top preference went to 
Objective h, ‘““The general development of the stu- 
dent’s sensibilities,” which was put first 57 times and 
second 24 times. Objective c, “The student’s in- 
terests and enthusiasms,” came next with 23 first 
choices and 22 second choices, while Objective b, 
“Familiarity with common artistic motives,” finished 
third with 21 firsts and 22 seconds. The complete 
table reads like this: 


a) 13 firsts 15 seconds e) 3firsts 24 seconds 


)2 "° 2 ” fhe” 6” 
3 "7 2 ” g) 8” 9 ” 
dpi” s§ * h)57 " 2% ” 


We were surprised that the historical objective polled 
only 8 first choices, even though 40 of the schools 
answering boasted of a well-organized course in his- 
tory of art, and that subject has always been con- 
sidered fair game for a written examination. The 
committee’s partialities, too, received a blow in the 
voting on “Art in the community,” which has been 
a pet item of its own propaganda. It may be quietly 
added, though, that the committee itself discovered 
flaws in its questionnaire; there were such important 
omissions from the proposed categories as “creativity,” 
which our correspondents kindly reminded us of. This 
is probably not a new experience for committees. 
Some interesting and controversial alternative aims 
were offered us. ‘““The enlargement of personality” 
was suggested by Andover as something to look for 
in an examination, without any indication of how it 
was to be provided for by the multiple-choice method. 
There were other suggestions that by their nature 
revealed very special programs in certain schools. 
Following the list of objectives the next question on 
the page asked the schools whether they thought that 
a written examination could yield accurate information 
on the student’s experience as a producer of art, and 
here the answer was convincing. Sixteen thought it 
could and 128 thought it could not. Putting all this 
together we are forced to conclude that the 64 who 
favor a test in art do not expect it to cover a student’s 
total art experience, but only a part of it. Which 
part they mean is perhaps indicated by their voting. 
The rest of his experience, they imply—and in some 
cases clearly state — must be credited by the colleges 
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on some other basis. It is obvious to anyone reading 
the returns, however, that many of the respondents 
did not conceive of an entrance examination as a 
partial affair, and based their rejection of it on any 
pretense it might make to omniscience. How many 
would have accepted it as a test with a limited 
objective can only be imagined. 


Ill 


The questionnaire went on to ask for opinions 
about requiring art in school and college. The returns 
here, too, were overwhelming. Art should be required 
in schools to the tune of 125 to 24, and in college to 
the tune of 103 to 39. It must be remembered that 
most of the voting was done by art teachers and not 
by headmasters or headmistresses. A few returns, to 
be sure, were filed by the front office, and one or two 
of these put the nonsense about “required art”’ in its 
proper place. Ignoring these trivia we find that for a 
required course in schools 23 replies favored a pro- 
ducing course, 12 a course in history and theory, and 
93 a combination of the two. The voting is somewhat 
in advance of the material facilities of the voters, since 
only 55 of the schools answering appear to have a 
completely integrated program in art. 

As a college requirement only 5 favored a pro- 
ducing course, 20 a course in history and theory, and 
73 a combination of the two. The combination 
course, evidently, has a strong appeal. As Bartlett 
H. Hayes wrote on the Andover return, ‘““Communi- 
cation is a two-way procedure. Produce and observe 
complement each other just as write and read do.” 

The questions on requiring art drew a good many 
striking statements on both sides of the argument. 
Edna Wilcocks, for example, at the Anoakia School 
for Girls, declared that a producing course “for those 
without art inclination would be a penance for both 
teacher and student, ruining a class for those of 
ability.” This, however is not the experience of other 
teachers. Donald Hickman at Choate thinks that art 
“must be experienced as craftsmanship,” as well as 
spring “from a student’s living and personal experi- 
ence.” And Paul Sink, at Germantown Academy, in 
agreement with much current opinion among art 
teachers, feels that “producing classes are both 
necessary and useful as opportunities for freedom and 
self-expression, within the more rigid framework of 
the regular curriculum.” Dom Petro, at the McTer- 
nan School, points out what many in our profession 
believe, that “‘art is not the mere making of pic- 
tures — but rather the training in observation, se- 
lection, and relationships, good for artist, executive, 
housewife, or mechanic.” Helen Oldfield, at the 
Sarah Dix Hamlin School, feels that at the secondary 
level “‘visual literacy starts to become a habit. I 
believe,” she says with a conviction that many 





teachers will share, “that we can best combat ignor- 
ance by enforcing education in this language as we 
do in others.” 


IV 


The statistics on art departments, which we asked 
for as a separate feature of the questionnaire, were 
interesting and illuminating, although, of course, they 
suffered from not being complete. Fifty-five schools, 
as we have stated, indicated by their replies that they 
offered a balanced and integrated program. They 
apparently combine a range of material with a spread 
of years, and seem to have adequate teaching staffs 
and equipment. Seventy-seven of the schools carry 
their required courses through the eighth grade, 44 
through the ninth, and 15 have required work in art 
in the eleventh and twelfth. 


Eighty schools give academic credit for art; 86 
have special facilities for work in clay, ceramics, 
textiles, photography, and other crafts; 40 have formal 
courses in history of art. All this looks impressive to 
members of the profession, particularly if we may 
assume, as we know we can, that there is more behind 
it. 

Returning for a moment to the matter of examina- 
tions, we are obliged to state, anticlimactically, that 
we know of no current proposal before the College 
Entrance Examination Board to give an admission 
examination in art-all-by-itself. It has been proposed 
to include both art and music in a broad ‘“‘humanities” 
examination, and an experimental test has been 
circulated in which each subject was given a forty- 
minute section, there being three other sections of the 
same length assigned to literature and general back- 
ground. The results of this experiment have not yet 
been appraised, but interest in the matter seems to be 
general. Art teachers, on the whole want their 
position regularized, while the examiners appear eager 
at this point to discover what qualifications in a 
student they may be missing, and to give credit in 
the future for any ability that his education has 
brought out. What must apparently be reconciled 
at this moment is the wish on the part of the colleges 
to be liberal, and the somewhat violent protective 
spirit of the art teachers themselves, who know that 
they are custodians of a precious article, and fear 
any handling of it but their own. Since the aims of 
both parties, however, are really the same, and the 
spirit of the thing is friendly, it ought not to be im- 
possible to find a solution. 


SEB ART COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy 
Daniel C. Brown, The Fessenden School 
Margaret E. Page, Emma Willard School 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KennetH C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Editor's Note: Since the Bretton Woods, N. H. Conference of the American Alumni Council last June, much interest has been 
shown in the panel on Corporate Giving, of which I was a member. From the letters that I have received, I feel confident that some- 
thing will be done to explore more fully the possibilities and methods of procedure in an attempt to interest business and industry in 


the problems of independent secondary schools. 


efforts. 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education held a two-day meeting in July. 


Both the NCIS and the SEB are working on the problem and will be most happy to receive suggestions and support in their 


John Kemper, headmaster of Phillips Academy, 


Andover, represented the independent schools, Although there was nothing definite on their agenda about secondary schools, Mr. 
Kemper felt that now is the time to organize an effort to present the case of the independent schools for consideration for corporate 


and philanthropic organizations, 


“Our Schools and the Public” will be happy to receive communications concerning any action that is being taken by individual 


schools or groups of schools so that all our members may be kept up to date as to the latest developments. 
35, of the NCIS carries additional information concerning the work in the Philadelphia area and in St. Louis. 


The last report, number 


For your interest and information, the two papers presented in the panel last June are reproduced below, 


CORPORATE GIVING FOR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


By KennetH C. PARKER 


[ 


HEN you perused your conference program 
and saw the subject for this panel session, I 
sincerely hope that you did not expect to 


come here for the formula that will magically produce 
income for your coffers from any or all corporations. 


“Seek and ye shall find” rather than “Knock and 
it shall be opened” or “Ask and it shall be given” 
must be the motto. By that I mean that success in 
obtaining gifts from industry will depend upon you. 
You must seek to find the best route to the correct 
door; you must seek to find the correct combination 
which will make the door open; you must then seek 
earnestly to sell (and I hate the word) independent 
education in general, and your own institution in 
particular, to those who sit in judgment on the dis- 
position of corporate monies. 


None of us here on the panel can show you the way. 
We hope to be able to point out some of the possible 
paths, some of the dangers to be avoided, some of the 
numbers in the combination which will ultimately 
bring success. 


It would be unfair for me to sit here and talk with- 
out some definite arguments and material to back up 
what I was to say. Therefore, I selected carefully 
twenty-five different persons in the following three 
different categories: (1) Independent Schools (ele- 
mentary, secondary, day and boarding, boys, girls, 
and coeducational); (2) National Organizations (the 
SEB., NCIS., CFAE., and NAM.); (3) Businessmen 
(Time, Inc., General Motors, Air Reduction Corp., 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co.). To each of these I sent a letter 
and a searching two-page questionnaire which could 
not be answered by checking a multiple-choice type 
question. I felt that if I received fifteen hasty re- 
plies, I would have something to work from. I think 
I should claim some kind of record for success in 
getting replies to a questionnaire — particularly since 
it went to many headmasters, alumnors, and develop- 
ment men in May — the busiest time of year for such 
people. Believe it or not, I had a 100% response — 
not only that, but several showed the questionnaire to 
others or asked their opinions so that I received letters 
from at least four additional persons. To all these 
individuals I am deeply grateful for the time, thought, 
and effort they gave to this problem. Much of what 
I have to say comes, therefore, directly from them 
and from some of you here in this room. Don’t be 
surprised at hearing your own ideas resounding here. 


This excellent response proves two important 
things: What we are discussing is important and 
people are concerned about the future of the in- 
dependent schools. They are willing and eager to 
help. It is up to us to show them how they can help 
us achieve our goals. We must seek to find the ways 
which will make it easy for them to help us. 


II 


“Is there hope,” you ask, “that our independent 
schools will receive support from business?” The 
answer is “yes,” but it must be qualified by the 
statement that success will not be immediate. The 
time will depend entirely upon what you and your 
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educational organizations do to approach the problem 


in an intelligent, forward-looking, and convincing 
manner. 


Before we go further into that, I feel that it is 
important to study two things: our assets and our 
liabilities. So let us consider the first two questions 
I posed on the questionnaire. No. 1: “What are the 
three most potent arguments that can be used in 
approaching business and industry for gifts to in- 
dependent education below the college level?” 

To this there were about twenty-five different 
kinds of answers which can be grouped into five basic 
ideas. 

Independent Schools offer a well-rounded education. 
This, in essence, was mentioned by 60% of the answers. 
It may, perhaps, be best summarized by what one 
man said: “The ability of independent schools to 
emphasize the individual capacities of students re- 
sults in a better-rounded, better-trained citizen, who 
is more ready to assume community obligations and 
leadership; and, in many cases, to bring forth a 
scholar who would otherwise be lost.” 

We find along with this the common answers such 
as “education for citizenship,” for “leadership,” etc.; 
and one that said that the secondary schools produce 
better-educated students with less likelihood of 
developing a socialistic approach, such as seems to be 
evident in some public schools. Another said, “The 
universities supply the highly developed skills and 
technical knowledge of the expert. But to shape an 
effective and responsible individual, these assets must 
rest on the solid foundation of the meaning of the 


humanities. The independent secondary schools lay 
this foundation.” 


The other aspect of this well-rounded education is 
the question of freedom of religious training. “The 
independent schools provide,” as one person put it, 
“an opportunity for discussion of controversial and 
religious subjects which is either impossible or im- 
practical in the public schools.” During these vital 
formative years we have a splendid opportunity to 
stimulate respect for moral and spiritual values. 

Independent education and independent enterprise 
are largely synonymous and even inter-dependent. 
This seems to summarize the feeling expressed by the 
next largest group (50%), that we must maintain a 
system of free enterprise in education. Parents must 
have a choice. ‘‘America,” said one man, “needs 
diversity in its schools; commonality leads to medio- 
crity.” As another put it: ‘Independent schools 
must be kept alive to give able boys a far broader 
base than the same boys might get in a public school, 
certainly most public schools.” ‘Ultimately this 
might enable a boy to proceed through college either 
faster or in greater breadth.” 


In this area we find also the expression that the 
independent school often sets the standards for public 
education. Since it is not bound by the state, it can 
experiment and take the leadership which will keep 
the public school administrators alert. 

High Standards of Independent Education was an- 
other very common reply. This needs no elaboration. 

Funds are needed to provide an outstanding faculty 
and increased scholarships. “The quality of teaching 
at secondary level will ignite or smother the spark of 
awareness and feeling for greatness during a student’s 
secondary education and thus largely determine the 
influence the college will have for him.” Thus, this 
is of necessity a potent argument for support. Dr. 
Wilson Compton, president of the CFAE, points up 
this problem in a recent speech quoted in the April 
AAC News. He warns us not to stay in the black 
in our financial reports by “borrowing” from our 
faculties through appallingly low salaries; or from 
our students by continual shrinkage of educational 
opportunities. ‘The corporate dollar will affect at 
the secondary level the greatest concentration of 
future decision makers,” said one reply. According to 
this same person approximately one half of those 
listed in Who’s Who in America were educated in 
independent schools and approximately one half of 
those in Eastern colleges come from independent 
schools. We all know the high percentage of our 
graduates who go on to college. 


Money for scholarship aid is desperately needed 
because, as another of you replied, “The economic 
barriers to the education of able children must be 
removed.” We must have the money and make the 
effort to seek out the abler and deserving student, 
wherever he may be or whatever his background may 
be, so that he will have the opportunity and best 
training for college entrance. 

One line of argument here can be that since 85% 
to 100% of our graduates go on to college we must 
strive to make this important source as rich and 
varied as possible. Corporations are already be- 
ginning to contribute to colleges. Why not reach 


back to help insure an important source of the “raw 
material”? 


In this need for money to increase faculty re- 
muneration and scholarships, the independent school 
is facing the same problem as the colleges. We must 
beware of pricing ourselves out of the field by in- 
creasing our tuition rates. 


This brings us into the last argument — namely: 
We must bridge the gap between the operating income 
and the cost of education in order to keep independent 
education alive at the secondary level. Just suppose 
that our independent schools were forced to close — 
what would the public schools do with an additional 
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large number of students over and above the expected 
tremendous rise in school population in the next ten 
to fifteen years? Independent schools can provide 
facilities to offset in part the current and growing 
shortage. This can be another potent argument for 
support from corporations. If the private schools 
should be forced to close (which I doubt), individuals 
and corporations are going to find they will be taxed 
heavily. Industry needs men educated in our in- 
dependent schools. We must convince them of this 
and show them the low net cost of corporate gifts 
versus state financing of all secondary education. 


Ill 


Now let’s look at our liabilities. These I sought in 
my second question, “What are the arguments given 
by corporations for not supporting independent 
education below the college level?” 


Again we find the replies falling into five categories. 
This time I shall take them in the order of increasing 
numbers of replies, as the most important one must 
come last because its solution lies partially in our 
answers to the first ones. 


The answers to most of these objections are obvious 
in some cases, but the objections must be faced in- 
telligently and we must make sure our houses are in 
order before we reply. I think perhaps you will wish 
to spend the discussion part of this session in bringing 
out your ideas as to the best methods of meeting and 
dealing with the various objections. Therefore, I 
shall leave most of them unanswered at this time and 
we can return later and expand this section. Mr. 
Patrick may have some additional points he will want 
to present shortly. I hope he has. 


There is no immediate return on money given to 
secondary schools. Money given t6 colleges and 
universities will produce results in research and train- 
ing of man power which soon will benefit industry. 
Therefore these institutions have convincing argu- 
ments in seeking funds. Corporations are saying 
more and more, however, that they want broadly 
trained men and, as one reply pointed out, “the way 
to get them is to have them go up through the broad 
secondary schools into the broad colleges — not to go 
up the narrow ladder of specialization, money for 
which often is being given beginning at the college 
or at the graduate level.” 


The college need, they say, is greater. Free educa- 
tion is available below the college level. The second- 
ary school curriculum is not advanced enough and the 
students are too young and undecided as to their life 
work. Some even question that there is any valuable 
learning at the secondary level. 


There is no precedent established for giving to 
secondary schools and if the corporations once start 
they will be vulnerable to requests from all schools. 
Then comes the question, how can they determine 
which cause or which school is worthy of support? 
There are so many and so many different kinds of 
schools that it would be difficult to draw a line of 
demarcation. 


Such then are the “complaints” and reasonings 
which fall under the general heading of ‘‘no immediate 
return.” 


In the second place many cannot justify the existence 
of private education at the secondary level. Independent 
schools are not necessary. Why have a dual system 
of education? Money given in support of public 
education would go farther and affect more students 
than if given to private schools. Public education, 
they maintain, is more democratic and provides the 
hard knocks needed in life. 


Next is the common criticism we have heard for 
many years: Private schools are exclusive; they cater 
to the privileged class, perpetuating a privilege which 
is discriminatory. Private schools are not national 
in scope. Their students come generally from well- 
to-do families. Therefore, they are not representative 
of the nation’s population. Why, the question is 
raised, should a corporation contribute to something 
which is not available to all of its stockholders? 
Private education, they maintain, should support it- 
self. There may well be another criticism if in some 
southern states private schools become established as 
a means of evading the segregation ruling of the 
Supreme Court. These are tough arguments to meet 
with convincing answers. It is such arguments you 
must meet. 


“Our Stockholders would object.” This statement 
was made by the next to the largest group of answers. 
Corporation directors fear their stockholders. This 
was the same argument given to the colleges for many 
years. Five years ago very few college administrators 
would have said that there would be as much support 
from corporations as has been evidenced in the past 
eighteen months. The stockholders haven’t risen in 
arms. However, your case will be more difficult to 
win but it can be won! 


Now for the most common objection given: The 
Independent Schools have presented no effective case. 
Herein lies the key to your problem. Directors and 
stockholders are not interested and they lack any 
real knowledge about independent education. There 
is a lack of any plan which will enable corporations to 
give impartially. The approaches that have been 
made, except in the case of the Milwaukee schools 
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and the Philadelphia schools, have been made by 
individual schools — not as a broad general appeal 
for support of private secondary education across 
the country or even in a limited region. 

Here is a large order! What has been done? What 
is being done? And What must be done? 

I’m sure you are all conversant with the recent 
success at the college level. This success should give 
us hope. 

I believe you are aware of the success of the 
Milwaukee schools. It has been reported in the 
S.E.B. Buttetin — April 1954. Their organization 
has continued with added success this past year. 

Little has been said about the movement in the 
Philadelphia area. After a preliminary survey of 
corporation executives which was not encouraging 
but seemed promising enough to proceed, the Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools Fund of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity has been formed and articles of the 
Association have been drawn up by representatives 
of the fourteen schools involved. One gift of $10,- 
000.00 from an individual has been received, and 
half of the amount has been designated for expenses 
for the first year. 


A letter from James H. McK. Quinn, head of the 
association, states: We are now enlisting a group of 
prominent citizens for a campaign committee, whose 
function will be an advisory one. We are also drawing 
up a short presentation to hand to corporation execu- 
tives at the time of solicitation. The solicitation will 
be done by school administrators, trustees, or alumni 
who have the best entrée to the particular corporation. 
All of these things seem to take a lot of time and it 
looks as though we shall not begin solicitation until 
the fall. — “That’s about the story for the moment.” 
He sent along to me the articles of the Association. 


IV 


I have long felt that the approach to this whole 
problem should stem from some central office or 
organization. The SEB, the NCIS, the AAC, and 
the CFAE are definitely interested in the problem. 
However, none has the money or the staff to do the 
tremendous task of getting together all the infor- 
mation, all the statistics, all the various arguments 
that can be used — all of which must be obtained if 
you are to go about this in a logical fashion. Someone 
has suggested that some foundation could furnish the 
money necessary to do that. However, someone must 
have the vision and the courage and the time to get 
enough convincing arguments to induce a foundation 
to start the work. 

I shall not go into the many things that should be 
studied by such an office or clearing house. We must 
find out as much about our alumni as possible. Where 





they are, what their businesses and professions are, 
what they contribute to their communities, etc. That 
is a beginning. You can name countless other things 
about the value of independent education in your 
discussion period. 

Now please do not think that I advocate that this 
central organization do the campaigning. That, I 
feel, would be a mistake, for it would look like a high 
pressure campaign and would turn many against what 
we are aiming for. This central organization should 
build the case, produce the figures and arguments 
which can be taken as such or adapted to fit the local 
situation by those who are soliciting the support of 
industry. 

Just how is this solicitation to take place? —To me 
it seems that one logical step would be for the various 
regional or state organizations of independent schools 
or headmasters to study the problem at the local 
level. Much must be learned about each and every 
corporation before any approach can be made. What 
are the local interests of the corporation? What has 
it done in a philanthropic way? Who are the men 
who are in a position to say that money should go to 
independent schools? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that must be asked in preparing the groundwork 
so necessary before any solicitation can be made. 

Another area that must be explored at this early 
preliminary stage is the purpose for which funds are 
to be sought. The use must be a good one one which 
will appeal in a challenging way to those with whom 
the decision must lie. We cannot rely on an emo- 
tional appeal to these men of industry. 

Still another area for groundwork is the manner in 
which the money would be allocated to various 
schools. What schools will get aid? Will aid go to 
all or only to certain ones? Why omit a certain 
school? Why omit a day school or a boarding school 
or a girls’ school or a primary school? etc., etc., etc. 

No matter what the answers to these and to many 
other questions may be the corporations will want to 
know “what are you doing for yourselves?” ‘What 
support do you have from your alumni?” ‘What is 
the financial status of the schools involved?” 

After such things have been decided are we ready 
to solicit? Not yet! Two other things at least must 
be done. First, we cannot assume that those con- 
nected with a corporation know about the various 
schools. An informative program must be worked 
out so that when the time comes for solicitation the 
solicitor will be able to talk about things with which 
his listener will be somewhat acquainted. 


Secondly, who is to solicit? It must be done by 


the person or persons who best know the men and the 
workings of the corporation. I think we must use our 
trustees and our alumni. These men are more likely 
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to be close to industry than a school administrator. 
But our trustees and alumni do not know what has to 
be done or how to do it. We must inform them, we 
must consult with them, gain their interest, and then 
put them to work. Success will not come on the first 
appeal in most cases. Further cultivation, further 
information, further questions, and further study will 
be required. Then we are going to want continuing 
support from industry. 


When I first started out I did not intend to give 
you any plan. However, in the many answers to the 
other questions on my questionnaire I found enough 
duplication of the various points I outlined to set 
forth the above plan. It is not complete or perfect. 
I purposely left out the question of solicitation by a 
single school for its own program. There are other 
approaches to the problem — approaches which will 
be more effective in some ways or in certain areas. 
I have not mentioned the cooperative advertising 
project of the NCIS in which nineteen schools under- 
wrote the plan which was worked out with Harper- 
Atlantic. This was successful, and the NCIS is 
making plans for further activity. 


I think I have taken much too much time. I do 
not feel that the surface has been scratched. How- 
ever, I hope I have posed enough of the problems 
to show you that the job is not a simple one — that 
time, money, and much effort will be required before 
you can hope to solicit for gifts from corporations. 
I hope I have given you a springboard and that this 
group can formulate a plan of action — that one 
year from now someone will have a fine progress re- 
port to present at this meeting. Again, let me say — 
good luck. And remember: Seek and ye shall find. 








Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLteTIN is proud to an- 
nounce the appointment of one of its associate editors, 
Kenneth C. Parker, as Director of Public Relations at 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. Mr. Parker has 
kindly consented to continue as editor of “Our Schools 
and the Public’ for one more year. Mr, Parker, as a 
trustee of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., retains his 
interest in and association with one independent school. 























HOW MAY CORPORATIONS BE INTERESTED IN AIDING 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS? 


By Kennetu G. Parrick 
General Electric Co. 


I 


n this discussion I am the innocent bystander who 

is probably going to get run over. I really came 

to Bretton Woods to discuss something I know a 

little about, and — more important — something we 

are doing; but if this topic is to be taken in the sense 

of financial aid to private secondary schools, I had 

better retire to the shelter because we are not doing 

anything and I see no immediate possibility of our 
ever changing. 


We can take the practical reasons first. There is 
not enough money available among companies to do 
all that should be done just for higher education, and 
we are working on that pretty hard. Secondary 
education is broadly of two kinds— public and 
private. Since public schools are tax-supported, with 
all that implies, it is inconceivable that cerporate 
support in dollars will ever go to them. This, I take 
it, is a fact that can simply be stated without further 
proof. Then, certainly, corporate dollar support can 
hardly be justified for private secondary schools. 
This would be public relations poison and could never 
be explained to directors, managers, and shareowners 
in a million years. 


With that out of the way, let me say emphatically 
that my own company, and that goes for business 
pretty generally, is tremendously interested in second- 
ary school education and is prepared to spend its 
dollars and its brains to help out. But that help must 
be indirect. We know that the answer to just one 
burning question —the shortage of scientists and 
engineers — lies in the secondary school. Probably 
you can broaden that to say that the answer to the 
whole problem of manpower conservation — saving 
the talent that must be saved and applied in our 
increasingly complex economy — lies in the secondary 
school. But what to do is a much more difficult 
problem than just giving money, which is imprac- 
ticable. 

In General Electric we have gone down a number 
of roads, and I think with gratifying success. Scholar- 
ships, of course, are a conventional road, and they 
constitute a long and perilous subject all by them- 
selves which I will not dwell on here. Science fairs 
and museum programs constitute another road, and 
we are applying our efforts in that direction because it 
happens to be an area in which we can make a con- 
tribution. Materials and publications are one of our 
major efforts, and we have been very careful to try 
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to do a good job here in devising appropriate and 
helpful things, whether in the form of publications or 
films or charts or exhibits. As many of you know, we 
pioneered in the so-called comic-book medium in such 
subjects as electric power, scientific research, atomic 
energy, jet engines, electronics. We have also con- 
cerned ourselves with guidance booklets, such as 
“Why Study Math?” and “Why Study English?’. 
We are careful to supply them only on demand, but 
we manage to dispose of around sixteen million a year, 
a substantial budget item. Finally, we have con- 
cerned ourselves with teachers, because teachers are 
multipliers, and enthusiastic, inspired, informed, and 
confident teaching of such things as science and 
mathematics can go far towards wiping out the drop- 
outs and the incompetents that are the product of 
lustreless and discouraged teaching. We have spon- 
sored refresher courses for credit for high school 
teachers at our different universities for a number of 
years, and hope to expand that program. There are 
various details of these programs I would be glad to 
tell you about in the question period if any one wants 
such details. 


There are a number of collateral efforts going on, 
such as support for the Council for Advancement of 
Secondary School Education, the consumer education 
studies, business-education days, plant and laboratory 
visits. These things I assume are familiar evidence of 
corporate interest. 


II 


These are some of the ways, some of the shings, 
that can be mentioned. Now I believe you should 
also consider this problem from another angle, that 
of how and where these things may be applied. The 
community is not exactly a novel concept, but it is 
still a reasonably new concept for the corporation. 
Most large companies today are organized structurally 





and functionally to perform not only in the area of 
employee relations, but in the area of community 
relations. This is really a simple thing. A community 
in which a company does business is pretty important 
to its future. It always has been, but now it receives 
scientific study and budget consideration. The things 
that a company can do in the communities in which it 
lives are many, depending upon circumstances. Cer- 
tainly teachers and schools and students are a very 
important field for activity. In most large companies 
today you will find assigned responsibility and a staff 
of trained people who are prepared to do everything 
cooperative within their power to make that com- 
pany’s communities better places in which to live. 
Community relations people are left to their own in- 
genuity in many cases. They can use the company 
educational materials and programs, and are expected 
to do so. But what they can use most is the help of 
their neighbors in suggesting things that ought to be 
done. 


So much of the headway that we can make in 
improving the public schools depends on informed and 
enthusiastic action on the part of private citizens and 
taxpayers. Corporate community relations people 
can provide real firepower for such action, if you will 
help them and give them your ideas. Study the busi- 
ness organizations in your school community — and 
here let me say, for the private school people’s benefit— 
they have the same opportunity. Study, if you will, 
the business community represented by the parents of 
your pupils. Don’t just look on them as a source of 
dollars, because I don’t think that will work. But 
bend some effort to finding out what you have in 
common — a pilot study in instruction, a science fair, 
an application of modern lighting or of scientific 
techniques — find that special reason why a business 
organization can help you and not have to defend its 
action. 








NEW REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE 

The Executive Committee announces the appoint- 
ment of J. Leslie Firth of Shady Side Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as Representative-at-Large to complete the 
unexpired term of Robert C. Atmore of The Choate School, 
who was elected to serve from March 1954 to March 1956. 
Mr. Atmore has gone to Germany on a Fulbright Fel- 
lowship. 





Mr. Firth ran against Mr. Atmore in the election of 
January 1954, 




















NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RELIGION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Council for Religion in Independent Schools, 22 
East 91 Street, New York 28, N. Y., announces that plans 
for the national Conference on Religion in the Schools, to 
be held in Atlantic City on October 18, 19, and 20, 1956, 
are proceeding successfully. The theme of the conference 
will be the contributions which religion and psychology 
can make to the solution of the problems of modern youth. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


A Course in Human Relations 


nN a world harassed by complex forces, rendered 

more imminent by the awful potential of the 

atom bomb, it seemed to Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn., that a course which would help 
students delve into the causes of these complexities, 
coupled with an examination of the nature and kinds 
of leadership which led to them, would be a challenge 
and would benefit some of the mature and gifted 
students. 

The students who were selected for this course 
were not necessarily the highest ranking students 
scholastically. Each student’s record was examined 
carefully, and he was selected because he had demon- 
strated in his classes an inquiring attitude, and had 
shown an ability to reason logically, particularly with 
intangibles. 

As a result, a class was started which was called 
“Human Relations.” It consisted of seven seniors 
and met once a week for informal discussions of such 
questions as: What is the basis of all human relations? 
What constitutes a group? What is basic for all groups? 
What is leadership? What is its character and nature? 
What is the effect of leadership on the group? The 
effect of leadership on the leader? From these general 
topics the class was led into specifics. In what 
respects does a leader differ from a follower? What 
constitutes a great leader? 

No text book was used. The teacher purposely 
kept himself in the background, giving direction to 
the thinking. A question was simply presented for 
discussion and then thoroughly examined in all its 
particulars and implications. The response of the 
students was electric. The newness of the subject 
matter, the broadened horizon of thinking, and the 
vitality of the subject challenged the students in a 
manner startling to each one of them. They were so 
full of enthusiasm that at first it was difficult to re- 
strain them, but they soon settled into a seriousness 
which was inspiring. 

After each class, as homework, each student wrote 
a critical report dealing with the matters discussed. 
These reports showed each one had given thoughtful 
consideration to the matters in question and used 
sound reasoning in his presentation. Further, the 


discussions originating in the classroom spread 
throughout the school and were the basis of con- 
versation in many groups. This was a most gratify- 
ing development. 

As a further test of the validity of conclusions 
reached in class, each boy was asked to read a bio- 
graphy of some outstanding leader with the thought 
in mind of seeing where and how these men conformed 
with or differed from the conclusions already reached, 
The reports ranged from Hitler and Jefferson as 
political leaders to Henry Ford as an example of an 
industrial leader. From these reports it was evident 
the class had obtained a measure of value which had 
its practical application in judging men. 

Finally, the boys were taken on field trips to vari- 
ous outstanding business enterprises in the area. They 
visited a large bank, an investment house, a paper 
converting plant, a publishing house, an architect, 
and a paper mill. During these visits they had an 
opportunity to view the mechanical routine of opera- 
tion. More important, they had an opportunity to 
discuss with top executives some of the things they had 
learned in class. They were also able to learn first 
hand what type of men business expected to find for 
leaders. In one plant, the class was briefed on the 
course given to train foremen. In another, they sat 
down with the labor counsellor and had a glimpse of 
the labor-management problem. The cooperation of 
busy business executives was enlightening to the boys 
as well as a stimulating experience which made us 
feel that the time devoted to the course had been 
well spent. 

While the course was started more or less in an 
experimental way, the results have been so satisfactory 
that in another year it will be expanded both in con- 
tent and in the number of boys admitted to it. 


— Walton C. Baker, 
Assistant Headmaster 


An Experiment in Senior Seminars 

The Park School of Baltimore last spring con- 
ducted its second Senior Seminar. It was decided 
to include the Junior class as participating spectators, 
and to judge from the interest aroused and the dis- 
cussions generated, the two-day meeting deserves to 
be noted as sounding a new note in independent 
schools activities. Hans Froelicher, Jr., Headmaster, 
initiated these seminars in 1954 as an experiment. 
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The 1955 topic was “Conformity Vs. Non-Com- 
formity.” Dr. Jeffrey Gliedman, psychatrist, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Robert Lindner, 
psycho-analyst and author of the recent best-seller, 
The Fifty-Minute Hour, were the discussion-leaders. 


After the topic was introduced, the students broke 
up into groups led by the student discussion-leader, 
with a faculty member in attendance, and visited by 
the professional men during the next hour. The 
conformity-non-conformity problem was approached 
from every angle, and a leading question was formu- 
lated from the mass of opinions and objections, 
which could be brought back to the group as a whole 
for discussion. 


The students were eager, aggressive, sometimes 
confused, but always interested. ‘he questions 
ranged from loyalty oaths to the propriety of wearing 
Bermuda shorts into downtown restaurants. The 
group discovered that there is a great difference 
between conformity that may destroy men’s minds, 
and social consent, where men conform to laws made 
for the welfare of the community. Outward con- 
formity, they decided, is superficial, but inward con- 
formity can be dangerous if you distort your internal 
life to fit someone’s pre-conceived pattern. 


Juvenile delinquency came into the picture when 
they were reminded that young people often con- 
form in terms of doing something fundamentally 
against human nature for the sake of going with the 
crowd. Delinquency and good motives sometimes go 
together, as when a gangster refuses to cooperate 
with the law because of loyalty to the “Mob.” One 
of the students brought up John Steinbeck’s recent 
article, in which he stated that loyalty to the family 
group was being replaced by loyalty to a gang, be- 
cause of loss of pride and honor in the home circle. 


The students found that they could classify people 
in four main groups: 


1. Individuals who don’t give a damn — follow any trend — 
plastic type — wholly self-concerned. 

2. Conformists — care about themselves not as people but 
in reference to superficial codes and mores — must be 
ruled to be happy, and would impose that rule on all 
(Nazi-type minds). 

3. Mutineers society — chronic 

criminals — neurotics. 


against negativists — 
4. Positive rebels — willing to undergo any hardship or 
4 g I 
sacrifice in order to help mankind (Einstein, Martin 
Luther, Albert Schweitzer, Ghandi, Christ). 


The conclusion at which the seminar arrived — 
actually not a conclusion, but a question, was this: 
How much freedom dare we sacrifice in order to 
preserve our God-given liberties? The answer must 
lie within the relationship of family, school, and 
government. 





Dr. Gliedman and Dr. Lindner expressed delight 
and approbation at the students’ approach to such a 
difficult question. The thinking was on a surprisingly 


mature level. Dr. Lindner stated that the seminar 
had restored his faith in young people, which had been 
sadly tried in his work with the State Prisons and 
juvenile delinquents! 


— E.eanor R. Witcox, 
Upper School Librarian 


Under the direction of two masters from the French 
department, twelve upperclass French students from 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., attended the 
six weeks’ summer session at the University of Dijon, 
France. Depending on their fluency, the students 
took either the elementary or the medium first year 
course, studying French literature, grammar, con- 
versation, translation, composition, and phonetics. 
In addition to classes Monday through Friday, they 
attended lectures by well known French philosophers 
and took the University-sponsored bus tours each 
weekend throughout the area around Dijon. 


Although the progress of the boys varied widely, 
all received their certificates. In French classes this 
fall back at Berkshire, they show a marked advantage 
over classmates in fluency of the spoken word, idio- 
matic construction, and audio-visual comprehension. 


The six weeks at the University was part of a two 
month tour of England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Italy which had been arranged by the two masters. 





In conjunction with the development of its pro- 
gram in How To Study, Carteret School, West 
Orange, N. J., this year has inaugurated regular 
weekly class periods in the subject for Forms I 
through VI. This is in addition to work done in the 
regular twenty-minute study period attached to each 
class recitation. 


Forms I and II meet once a week for forty-five 
minutes to an hour with the director of the school, 
Thompson D. Grant. The text used is How To Study 
Handbook by R. W. Fredrick. Class time is devoted 
to a discussion of material presented in the text, 
actual practice in preparing assignments, and demon- 
strations by heads of departments on methods of 
studying particular subjects. 


Forms III, IV, V, and VI devote one English 
period per week to the subject under the supervision 
of Arthur N. Hammond, head of the English depart- 
ment, and Arthur K. Perry. Text used is How To 
Study, a booklet by Thomas F. Staton. 


The aim is to make How To Study a regular part 
of the curriculum using the How To Study Handbook 
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over a two year period for Forms I and II, and using 
the How To Study booklet as a refresher in the upper 
forms. 





The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has 
recently revitalized its guidance program by sched- 
uling nine forty-minute periods, called Guidance 
Hours, at strategic points in the annual teaching 
roster. This will allow advisers to meet their advisees 
as a group regularly for general discussions. 

The first meeting of the year was devoted to study 
techniques and orientation. Other meetings occur at 
times which correlate well with parents meetings, 
faculty meetings, mark entry and examination periods. 

Each master has approximately fifteen boys under 
his guidance for the year, four teachers being allotted 
to each form under a chairman, who acts as adviser 
to the form as a whole. Wherever possible, study 
periods are scheduled so that advisers can be with 
their advisees. Practically all advisers teach their 
advisees in some class during the day, as well. 

One of the duties of the adviser is to supervise 
entries on his advisees’ respective guidance cards, 
which are kept on file in the headmaster’s office for 
ready reference. 


An enlarged program in art has been developed 
the past year at Laguna Blanca School in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. A gallery was established last fall 
under the direction of the art instructor, Natalie 
Browning McMahon. Showing of New York as well 
as California artists has highlighted the program. In 
October, woodcuts by Leona Pierce, were displayed. 
Miss Pierce, whose studio is in New York, is the wife 
of Antonio Frasconi, whose recent book See and Say 
was published this past summer by Harcourt, Brace 
Co. Alternating with the displaying artists will be 
loan exhibits from the Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
as well as examples of student work in grades 1 
through 12. 





Culminating three years of committee meetings 
and individual faculty recommendations, a new 
correlated literature program will be introduced at 
the Latin School of Chicago this year. Reading 
lists to guide students in the selection of books to be 
read for pleasure have been compiled for each grade 
in the school, 1 through 12. 

The new list has been set up to provide each 
student who graduates from the institution with a 
common literary background, varied and compre- 
hensive enough to equip the individual for any 
intellectual pursuit which might be his choice in 
college. Not only have the English teachers coop- 


erated in the compilation, but much effort has been 
expended by other members of the faculty to add 
titles which pertain especially to such fields as 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Stu- 
dents will not be required to read all of the books on 
each grade list, but parents and teachers will have the 
titles readily available to guide the pupils in choosing 
books which will add to knowledge and power. 

The institution of this correlated program marks 
the realization of a desire of the headmaster, Dr. 
Mark A. Neville, past-president of the National 
Council of Teachers and former editor of its book 
lists, Your Reading and Books For You, to emphasize 
the importance of outside reading as an integral part 
of the education of everyone. The list will remain 
malleable throughout the coming years, and annual 
revisions are planned as experience indicates that 
certain titles should either be added or removed. 

An interesting dramatic experiment will also high- 
light the coming academic year at the Latin School. 
Two Shakespearean tragedies — Macbeth and Fulius 
Caesar — will be performed, complete with authentic 
Elizabethan costumes and an accurate reproduction 
of the stage at the Globe Theatre. The productions 
are being undertaken by the Drama Club, which has 
heretofore confined its activities to the performance of 
more contemporary drama. 

The players will use a simplified version of the 
plays based on the text written for the Globe Theatre 
Players at Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition 
in 1933. These shortened forms will enable the 
students to get the best of the plays without the 
burden of long memorization, and the productions 
will be approximately an hour in length without any 
intermission time. The problem of elaborate settings 
is provided for by the use of the regular Shakespearean 
stage on which a minimum of props and scenery is 
required. 

Dr. Neville, headmaster, conceived the idea of 
presenting Shakespeare as an entertaining way of 
supplementing the usual English and speech courses. 
The productions will be supervised by him in con- 
junction with the Drama Club sponsors, Leonard 
Altobelli and Joan Miles. Some thirty students have 
already sought parts in the two plays, and if this 
year’s program proves successful, it is planned to 
augment the schedule in the coming year to include 
four or more similar presentations. 





The department of history at Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J., has decided to use the New York 
Times as an important supplement to the reading 
material in Problems of American Democracy, a 
tenth-grade course. Through the use of the Times, 
the department hopes to develop the habit of news- 
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paper reading, to give instruction in reading a news- 
paper, to develop further the interest of the students 
in the world about them, and to make more meaningful 
the more abstract text book material. Emphasis will 
be placed upon intelligent reading, the analytical 
spirit, and the search for truth. 





A new, experimental course in beginning French 
is now in operation at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. On the theory that the closer second-language 
learning approximates that of one’s mother tongue, 
the richer will be the results, this class is attempting 
to parallel, within the limits of a normal school pro- 
gram, the child’s usual linguistic development of 
obtaining a certain degree of aural-oral fluency before 
starting to read and write. The class of six 9th and 
six 10th graders meets nine times a week, has no 
homework nor texts, sees no French. The method 
used is similar to that used in elementary-school 
foreign-language teaching. Five members of the 
Phillips Academy French department are dividing 
the instruction, thus familiarizing the class with 
different techniques and ways of speaking and avoid- 
ing giving too much additional work to already busy 
teachers. 


It is too soon, of course, to draw any conclusions 
from the experiment, except to note that both the 
instructors and the students concerned show in- 
creasing enthusiasm for the idea. A detailed “log” 
of day-to-day procedure and impressions is being 
mimeographed each week; any BuLLeETIN readers 
interested may receive copies by writing to James H. 
Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. It is hoped 
that we can continue the exclusively aural-oral 
approach throughout the entire year and begin to 
teach reading and writing in 1956-57. In September, 
1957, when the group starts its third year of French 
study, we shall know whether it is better prepared, 
equally, or less well prepared than standard Andover 
classes taught according to Dr. de Sauzé’s Cleveland 
plan. Any comments or opinions on the subject will 
be most gratefully received. 





Three new courses are being added to the curri- 
culum at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., one 
of which is comparatively new in the teaching world. 
A remedial mathematics course, an art course, and 
an advanced class in remedial reading are being in- 
troduced, according to Lyle Farrell, Headmaster. 

Remedial mathematics is a completely new course 
which is still in the experimental stages in the fields 
of educational research. Its purpose is to help the 
boy who has great difficulty in higher mathematics. 
This is done by examining the boy’s mathematical 
background by means of specific tests, in an effort to 





discover his basic weaknesses. Once the problems 
have been found, corrective measures can be taken to 
help the individual develop a better mathematical 
ability. The course will be similar in approach to the 
widely-used remedial reading program, in the develop- 
ment of which Proctor was a pioneer. Mr. Farrell, 
who is past president of the New England Reading 
Association, and who has been studying the possi- 
bilities of the new program, hopes that the course 
will do as much for the poor mathematics student as 
the remedial reading has done for the poor reader. 
The course will be given by Mrs. Roy Hatt, who has 
had previous experience in remedial work at Proctor. 


The remedial reading program, in which Proctor 
has earned a considerable reputation, is taking another 
step forward this year. An advanced class in remedial 
reading is planned. This course will be for those boys 
who have had reading problems, and who have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily so that individual or semi- 
individual treatment is no longer necessary. The 
classes may be larger than those customary at the 
beginning of the work, and the material is to be of a 
nature which should be more interesting than the 
customary type of exercises found in the beginner’s 
course. The course will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Spencer Wright, who is director of the remedial 
reading program. 


The art course, new at Proctor, is being added in 
an effort to broaden a boy’s interests. Taught by 
Mrs. Tom Barrett, the course will consist of freehand 
drawing, sketching, and painting. The approach is 
to be a direct one, aimed at active participation in 
the production of art. Appreciation and history of 
art will come into the course as a side-line. 





Students at the Putney School, Putney, Vt., may 
choose from among thirty-five evening activities 
offered by the faculty this year. The activity pro- 
gram is carried on four nights a week. It is designed 
to allow students to develop a variety of interests and 
skills. Each student chooses three activities and re- 
mains with these through the year. 


Activities in the arts are a cornerstone of the 
program, and these include three in music—orchestra, 
madrigals chorus, and chamber music; three in drama; 
three in the dance; and two in art. Over two-thirds 
of the students take part in at least one of these 
activities. 


Another group of activities offers instruction in 
technical and scientific matters. In astronomy the 
students make their own telescopes, grinding the 
lenses and constructing the mounts. They may star- 
gaze in an observation tower on top of the science 
building. The school maintains an electronics lab, 
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as well as an amateur radio station which properly 
licensed students may use. Those interested in 
natural science may carry on projects in that field. 

There is a large choice of reading and discussion 
activities, concerned variously with philosophy, the 
Bible, French civilization, current history, and farm 
problems. Literary activities include magazine, cre- 
ative writing, and publications. Students may 
develop professional skills in a number of handcrafts. 
In addition to regularly offered activities in shop, 
metal work, cooking, sewing, and photography, 
furniture-making is being offered for the first time 
this year. Another new activity is Gun Club, wherein 
students learn to shoot accurately and handle firearms 
carefully. 


In its twenty-first year, the evening activity pro- 


gram at Putney is an established and essential part 
of the curriculum. 





Randell School, Denver, Colo., announces, two 
new features of importance this year: 


A new experience is being tried in the chemistry 
department. A study was made of the marks in 
chemistry of Freshmen students in college. Con- 
sultation with college professors revealed the in- 
formation that students had trouble with chemistry 
because of lack of foundation in mathematics. The 
school is now offering chemistry for two periods daily, 
the second period being devoted to laboratory and 
mathematics having to do with the experiments. 
Students are enjoying the course and the school is 
anxious to see whether or not these boys and girls 
do better work next year in college. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


With the completion at Berkshire School, Shef- 
field, Mass., this summer of the Spurr Infirmary and 
Senior House, the two year building program of the 
Buck Memorial Project, which also included a new 
46-student dormitory for the lower forms, was brought 
to a highly successful conclusion. 

Designed as a tribute to the school’s founders, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seaver B. Buck, the project was financed 
entirely by donations from alumni, trustees, parents, 
and other friends of the school. Headmaster John F. 
Godman announced that this brings to over one half 
a million dollars the total amount expended on im- 
provements to the school plant in the last four years. 





A new football field and track, Hodges Field, has 
been donated to the Bolles School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, by the Dads’ Association. Equipment and 
labor used in the construction was donated by a 
school patron. 


At their spring meeting the trustees of Brooks 
School, North Andover, Mass., voted to proceed with 
the construction of the “Link,” a permanent set of 
classrooms which will replace the White Building 
between New Whitney House and the School House. 
The Link will provide thirteen new classrooms of 
varying dimensions, all adequate for new needs. 
Construction began early in July. It is expected that 
it will be completed at the beginning of the winter 
term, at which time the White Building, now moved 
to a new location, will be given over entirely to office 
space. 





Casady School, Oklahoma City, reports that the 
appointment of a full-time physical education director 
coincides with the erection of a $187,000 gymnasium 
which should be finished by Christmas. 





The growth of the Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School in Carbondale, Colo., from sixteen students as 
in its first year to forty-seven in its third year, has 
necessitated a strenuous building program. The work 
has been carried on in the summers by the Rocky 
Mountain Work Camp and during the school year 
by the faculty and students. 


To date a carriage house has been rebuilt to house 
twenty-five boys. Two residences have been exten- 
sively remodeled to accommodate twenty-two girls 
plus faculty, offices, and dining facilities. In addition 
to building two new classrooms, work crews have con- 
verted a poultry house into a classroom and a granary 
into an infirmary. One small but versatile structure 
has been progressively a chicken roost, privy, tack 
room, and school store. An old log stage coach house 
is temporarily being used for tack near a pole corral 
which serves the school’s private string of twenty 
horses. Pasturage has also been expanded from ten 
to 100 acres. 

Altogether there is no forseeable limit to the work 
inherent in creating a combination of school and work- 
ing ranch. 

Students and summer campers are assigned to work 
crews of their choice, including: carpentry, construc- 
tion, garden, household, and grounds. An all-purpose 
emergency crew for completing short-notice “‘priority 
projects” is particularly popular. Although each crew 
is headed by a faculty member, the overall objective 
is to train students to supervise as well as to initiate 
work projects. 

The work program touches on all other phases of 
the school. It is correlated with the sports program 
to ensure a variety of outdoor exercise and oppor- 
tunities to develop team work as well as clear thinking 
in the planning and execution of projects. 
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The Holdens, with the help of the faculty, are 
writing up the requirements of the school from now 
until it reaches its ultimate goal of one hundred and 
twenty students. These requirements will be trans- 
lated into a master plan by Nathaniel Owings, who 
is presently occupied with the design of the Air Force 
Academy. 





Cushing Academy in Ashburnham, Mass., has 
received bids for the construction of a new gymnasium. 
A lounge room and a snack bar will be constructed on 
the main gymnasium floor level, and the basement 
will contain dressing rooms, a wrestling room, a ping 
pong room, an equipment room, and shower and 
lavatory facilities. 





The construction of a new biology laboratory and 
projection room has enabled The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., to convert one of its former 
classrooms into an audio-linguistics laboratory, the 
need of which has been felt for some time. 

The room will contain seven booths housing five 
tape recorders and two record players and will be 
equipped with twenty sets of earphones, each of which 
will have its own volume control. 


The purpose of the room is to supplement the 
classroom teaching of languages (including English) 
with individual oral practice that should promote 
better pronunciation and greater facility in language 
generally. Since the laboratory will be available 
during study periods and after school hours under 
supervision, it is expected that interested abler 
students will broaden their appreciation of spoken 
language perceptibly — some even venturing into new 
fields. 





J. Samuel Rugg, Headmaster of Laguna Blanca 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif., has announced the 
completion during the summer months of a new 
library, a gift of Mrs. Ralph Isham, who was also the 
donor of a music library at Harvard University. The 
building, to be known as The Isham Library, conforms 
with the rest of the school architecture, which is of 
Spanish type. It was constructed under the super- 
vision of Charles C. Cash, instructor in woodworking 
at the school, with the assistance of student laborers. 





Nearing completion at The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., is a building that will gather 
under one roof the extensive musical program of the 
school. The over-all size of the building is ninety-nine 
by thirty-four feet. It is constructed of wood with a 
brick veneer front and is provided with sound proofing 
throughout. 





In addition to a main rehearsal room, which will 
accommodate almost a hundred participants, the 
structure will have a director’s office, two completely 
equipped classrooms, and six rooms for practice and 


related purposes. All practice rooms eventually will 
be provided with a piano and with a phonograph. An 
additional room has been designed for storing band 
instruments, and there are specially built compart- 
ments for keeping the music department’s record 
collection. 





The Lick-Wilmerding School, San Francisco, 
Calif., has recently had tangible evidence that indus- 
try can and will support education. Several local 
industrial firms have contributed generously to the 
building fund for the new school, on which construc- 
tion is progressing rapidly. The Educational Affairs 
Department of the Ford Motor Company awarded a 
national first prize to a Lick-Wilmerding student in 
the mechanical drawing division of the Industrial 
Arts Awards. The boy and his instructor, Charles L. 
Sleeper, were flown to Dearbon, Mich., as guests of 
the Ford Motor Company. Moreover, industry’s 
desire to encourage originality and creativeness in 
schools was shown by the Ford Company’s presen- 
tation of a specially created award to another Lick- 
Wilmerding boy whose entry did not fit into any 
previously established category. 





Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. ex- 
panded its dormitory facilities by adding eight rooms 
to Weiss Hall. It now houses fifty-four students, two 
masters, and a house mother. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., the long-range building program, which 
will ultimately add a new barracks, a student activities 
building, an alumni hall, and a science building, got 
under way with the construction of a new utilities 
building for the maintenance department. 

Located to the north of the campus, it is of cinder 
block stucco construction, 192 feet by thirty, and is 
heated by six space heaters. It occupies the founda- 
tion of the old garage destroyed during the nameless 
Thanksgiving hurricane of 1950. Housed here are 
equipment and workshops for all branches of main- 
tenance: electrical, plumbing, carpentry, painting, 
and grounds. The north end of the structure is a 
garage for trucks, mowers, and plows. The athletic 
equipment stockroom will be shortly moved here from 
the gymnasium. 

As in every school a new facility sets off a chain- 
reaction of other improvements. The old maintenance 
shop, located in the basement of the academic build- 
ing, has been remodeled as a study hall and military 
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lecture room, with rubber tile floor and fluorescent 
lighting. To help meet the shortage of classrooms 
brought about by NYMA’s expanding enrollment, 
four rooms with sound-proof walls and modern light- 
ing have been constructed in the old study hall. 
These will provide three new classrooms for mathe- 
matics and business education, and a new general 
science laboratory. The new art studio is located on 
the glassed-in porch of the Booth Memorial Library. 

A major addition to NYMA’s facilities, of special 
importance to the summer session, was the completion 
of the outdoor swimming pool in time for the 1955 
season of the NYMA Summer Camp. The pool was 
built in record time (May 9 to June 30). Of concrete 
construction and painted with rubber-base paint, it 
measures seventy-five by thirty-five feet. It is fifteen 
feet deep off the end of the one-meter diving board. 
Filtration is the recirculating type using diatomite. 
The location is to the west of Wright Hall Field on the 
edge of a grove of cedars. 

Also built were a new baseball diamond, two new 
all-weather combination basketball-tennis courts, and 
outdoor lighting for these and the new swimming pool. 





Other than the annual summer refurbishment, 
improvements and additions to the plant at the 
Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., 
were two in number. The seating arrangement in 
the School Room was altered to accommodate the 
entire school of 170, and July marked the completion 
of the headmaster’s new house, which had been under 
way since mid-winter. The new dwelling, gray- 
shingled, of austere but gracefully proportioned 
colonial lines, stands in the oak forest about one 
hundred yards to the west of the Schoolhouse, over- 
looking the valley of the Charles. The Putnams’ 
former quarters in the south wing of the Castle are 
now occupied by the family of Frank B. Lawson, the 
school business manager. 


The third step in the $325,000 expansion program 
of the Palm Beach Private School, Palm Beach, 
Fla., was accomplished this past summer with the 
construction of two new classrooms for kindergarten 
and nursery school, the installation of a new science 
laboratory in the main building, the conversion of a 
storeroom into a kitchenette, the construction of two 
storage sheds in the rear of the school, and the con- 
struction of an outdoor basketball court. The new 
classrooms are modern in appearance and blend 
harmoniously with the new primary classrooms com- 
pleted last February. They have north and south 
walls made almost entirely of glass, an east wall of 
tack board, and a west wall with sink, shelves, and 


storage cabinets. Each classroom has its own lava- 


tory, with equipment of appropriate size, and each 
classroom has fluorescent lighting and vinyl tile on 
the floors. The rooms will accommodate comfortably 
twenty-six children in kindergarten and twenty-four 
in nursery school. 

The new science laboratory on the second floor of 
the main building represents the first attempt to 
modernize the laboratory since 1931. The science 
department now has a larger room with better light- 
ing, new flooring, and almost completely new labor- 
atory furniture. This room, which will accommodate 
sixteen students, is an all-purpose laboratory for the 
teaching of general science, biology, chemistry, and 
physics. 

The new kitchenette, on the first floor of the main 
building, for the first time gives the Palm Beach 
Private School adequate facilities for parent-faculty 
teas and for other occasions when food is served, and 
also provides proper storage facilities for students 
who wish to bring their own lunch. At the present 
time the school does not serve lunch, but it is the 
headmaster’s hope that this kitchenette will be the 
first step towards the establishment of a cafeteria. 


As of October 1, a fund-raising committee of 
trustees and other parents had raised approximately 
$105,000 in contributions and pledges for the building 
fund of the Palm Beach Private School. The two- 
year drive will be intensively resumed during the 
fall term, with particular emphasis placed upon gifts 
in securities. About 95% of the parents with children 
enrolled last year contributed to the fund. 





The trustees of The Episcopal Church School 
Foundation, Inc., who operate St. Andrew’s School 
at Middletown, Del., have awarded the contract for 
a new wing on the main building of the school. 

The new project, which will add about 50% to the 
size of the building, includes a large study hall, 
library, four classrooms, two conference rooms, two 
faculty apartments, and double rooms for fifty-six 
boys. The present auditorium will also be enlarged 
and improved. Ground was broken for the new wing 
on Friday afternoon, May 6. 

St. Andrew’s School, which was founded in 1930 
by the late Alexis Felix du Pont, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of its dedication on October 14 of this 
year. The laying of the cornerstone of the new wing 
on October 15, was part of the anniversary program. 





A recent and major contribution by the Hoblitzelle 
Foundation, which is headed by Dallas philanthropist 
Karl Hoblitzelle, has made possible the remodeling of 
the science laboratories at St. Mark’s School of 
Texas, Dallas. The work was being completed dur- 
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ing the summer months with the expectation that all 
new equipment would be available by the opening 
of school in September. 

Elsewhere on the campus, work has been started 
on a program which calls for a new football field and 
a cinder track. The donor is the Fathers’ Club of the 
school. Because of an expanding enrollment, these 
gifts are a most welcome addition to the school plant. 





Gifts totaling $133,000 have been received by 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., during the last 
fiscal year. In the same period a year ago, gifts 
totaled $79,365. 

Alumni contributed $80,000 and parents of former 
and present students $30,500 of this year’s total. 
The balance was received from individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations. 

The alumni, Mother’s and Father’s associations of 
Shattuck School, have undertaken special projects 
to commerate the centennial year of the school in 
1956. 

Alumni will redecorate and refurnish the dining 
room, the Mothers will refurnish the common room, 
and the Fathers will redecorate and refurnish the 
library. 





“The Highlands,” historic 125-year-old stone man- 
sion purchased by The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C., has been named The Helen L. 
Zartman House in honor of Helen Zartman Jones, 
one of the original trustees named by founder Thomas 
W. Sidwell when the school was incorporated in 1934. 
The announcement was made by J. Austin Stone, 
chairman of the board of trustees, who paid tribute 
to Mrs. Jones at the close of her thirty-six year asso- 
ciation with the school. 

The former Helen Lydia Zartman, joined the staff 
of Sidwell Friends in 1919 and has since served as 
financial secretary, alumni secretary, dean of girls, 
and secretary-treasurer of the board of trustees. 
Affectionately known as “Friends School’s oldest 
living inhabitant,” Mrs. Jones’ service spans exactly 
half the seventy-two years since the school’s founding. 

A familiar landmark to Washingtonians since the 
capitol’s early days, the former manor house is being 
converted for an administration building for Sidwell 
Friends School. The northwest wing will also house 
high school foreign language and speech arts class- 
rooms, as well as language laboratory facilities. 

The kindergarten department of the Sidwell 
Friends School opened the 1955-56 term in new 
quarters on the main campus. Located adjacent to 
the lower school, the Transition Building has been 
renovated from a former residence on the nine-acre 
Grayson estate recently purchased by the school. 





The story-and-a-half building accommodates fifty 
five-to-six-year-old boys and girls and their staff of 


five teachers. Quarters include five individual class- 
rooms, an assembly and music room, a library, and a 
workshop, all gaily decorated and newly equipped with 
scaled to size furniture. 





Two major projects now under way will greatly in- 
crease the athletic facilities of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. Seeding and grading have been 
completed on the $27,000 Snyder Field which will 
provide new areas for the intramural club teams. 
Situated between the infirmary and Rockefeller Field, 
it includes a new football gridiron, a soccer field, and 
a baseball diamond, which will be used in addition to 
the present club practice areas. 

Ground was broken in September for Taft’s new 
gymnasium. It is located to the rear of the present 
gym and will contain a basketball court, anentrance 
hall and trophy room, a visiting team and posture 
development room, a wrestling room, and improved 
new locker rooms. When it is completed next spring 
at a cost of $290,000, it will allow the conversion of 
space now used for athletic purposes to the use of 
extra-curricular activities. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has just completed a $100,000 expansion pro- 
gram of its mess hall and dormitory facilities. The 
project included the complete renovation of the oldest 
building on the campus, Washington Hall, principally 
used for barracks. All rooms in the building were 
torn out, uniformly repartitioned and reconditioned. 
New floors and furnishings were installed. 

The school’s mess hall has also been expanded so 
that the entire corps of 725 cadets may continue to 
be served meals at the same time. The expansion of 
the mess hall increases the mess hall’s facilities by 
more than 25 per cent. 

Other summer projects included the completion of 
wings on both sides of Wayne Hall, the academy’s 
administration building, to provide eight new offices 
including an office for the alumni secretary, the dean 
of activities, the adjutant, and registrar’s department. 
Also in the process of erection is a new addition to the 
tailor and press shop to handle the pressing and storage 
of cadet uniforms. 





Woodberry Forest School in Madison County, 
Virginia, dedicated on October 29 its new dormitory 
building, Taylor Hall, which has been built as the 
first unit in the objectives of the Tribute Trust Fund 
launched last year. 

A handsome, three-story Georgian building, hous- 
ing forty boys and having apartments for three 
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masters, Taylor Hall has been named in honor of 
R.W.D. Taylor, teacher of Latin at the school from 
1909 until his retirement nine years ago, and Evelyn 
Shreckhise Taylor, the school’s alumni secretary since 
1925. Since his retirement, Mr. Taylor has assisted 
Mrs. Taylor in the alumni office and has become 
president of the school’s chapter of Cum Laude. The 
naming of the building in their honor is a tribute to 
their combined years of service and devotion to the 
school. 


The building, contemplated for many years, was 
authorized in the spring of 1954 and was ready for 
occupancy when the school opened in September. The 
need for the building was implemented by the growing 
need for more adequate masters’ quarters and for some 
expansion of boys’ quarters, rather than for increasing 
the enrollment of the school. 


The dedication was conducted by the Tribute 
Trust Fund organization of which Leonard W. Dick, 
the school’s athletic director, is the non-professional 
director and W. Leland Lord, retired master of 
mathematics, is the co-director. Members of the 
board of trustees and the alumni association con- 
ducted the short ceremony of dedication. 


Other objectives of the Tribute Trust Fund are 
improvement to the original school building, now 
more than fifty-five years old; the addition to Ander- 
son Hall, the classroom building; equalization of the 
teachers’ pension fund; endowment for masters to 
provide adequate salaries and other advantages; and 
the building of an auditorium-dining room unit. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A special committee has been appointed jointly by 
the Board of Trustees and the Alumni Association 
Officers of Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., to 
draw up plans for the celebration of the school’s 
50th anniversary during the fall of 1957. 





The Northfield Schools, comprised of The North- 
field School for Girls, East Northfield, and Mount 
Hermon School for Boys, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
are celebrating their 75th Anniversary. More than 
2200 alumni of the schools attended simultaneous 
celebrations on the respective campuses June 9 to 12. 
Separate programs were planned for alumnae and 
alumni, except for a joint meeting on Saturday even- 
ing to hear addresses by Barbara Clough, Head- 
mistress, Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster, and 
Dr. William E. Park, then President of the schools. 
Presiding was Mrs. Douglas Horton, a trustee, former 
President of Wellesley College and commanding 
officer of the WAVES. 


In further celebration the schools this fall spon- 


sored concerts by the Mantovani Orchestra and 
Marian Anderson. 





During the summer final plans for the celebration 
of St. Andrew’s School’s 25th Anniversary were 
announced by the Rev. Walden Pell II, Headmaster. 
The program began on Friday, October 14, 1955, 
which was the actual anniversary of the school’s dedi- 
cation in 1930. The Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
Retired Bishop of Delaware, was the speaker at an 
eleven o’clock communion service and rededication of 
the school. 

The climax of the three day anniversary celebra- 
tion came on Saturday, October 15, at an outdoor con- 
vocation. This began with Dr. Pell’s report on the 
twenty-five years of the school’s history. There were 
greetings from representatives of various groups and 
institutions with which the school is connected. 
Greetings from the alumni were given by William 
P. O. Clarke, Jr. ’39, of Wayne, Pa., President of the 
Alumni Association. The parents were represented by 
Capr. C. T. Abbott, U.S.N., of South Norwalk, Conn., 
president of the Fathers’ Club. Greetings from the 
Episcopal Church Schools was given by Dr. Greville 
Haslam, Headmaster of the Episcopal Academy in 
Philadelphia, and from the schools throughout the 
world dedicated to St. Andrew, by Dr. Kenneth 
Ketchum, Headmaster of St. Andrew’s College, 
Aurora, Ontario, Canada. Dr. Gaylord Harnwell, 
President of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke 
for the colleges and universities; the Hon. Harris B. 
McDowell, Jr., U.S. Representative from Delaware, 
conveyed greetings from the local community; and 
the Hon. J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware, from 
the State. The Diocese of Delaware was represented 
by the Rev. Canon Charles Leech, President of the 
Standing Committee, and by its Bishop, the Rt. Rev. J. 
Brooke Mosley, who is also president of the Episcopal 
Church School Foundation, Inc., which operates St. 
Andrew’s School. Governor Boggs’ son J. Caleb 
Boggs, Jr., is an alumnus of the school, and President 
Harnwell’s son Robert is a member of the graduating 
class. 

The main address at the Convocation was de- 
livered by The Very Rev. James K. Pike, Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City. 

Directly following the Convocation the corner- 
stone of the new library was laid. This is part of 
the new wing of the main building presently under 
construction. The project will be ready for occupancy 
in September 1956. 

The library was named “The Irene du Pont 
Library,” in honor of Mrs. Irénée du Pont, a generous 
donor to the school and sister of the founder, the late 
Alexis Felix du Pont. 
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A tower connecting the new wing with the present 
building was dedicated to the memory of Richard 
Chichester du Pont, son of the founder, who died 
in a glider accident during World War II. He was a 
pioneer and expert in the field of gliders. His son, 
Richard C. du Pont, Jr., is a recent graduate of the 
school. 

The Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, Bishop of Dela- 
ware, delivered the sermon at morning services on 
Sunday, October 16. An organ recital in the Chapel 
preceded Morning Prayer. Special music for religious 
services throughout the three day period was under 
the supervision of the Rev. W. David Leech, Chaplain, 
and Lewis Grubb, Choir Director. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


J. Russell Lynes, Jr. ’28, managing editor of 
Harper’s Magazine, was inducted into the Berkshire 
School chapter of the national Cum Laude Society 
shortly before the end of the school year. Mr. Lynes 
had returned to his alma mater in Sheffield, Mass., 
to speak at the annual senior class Cum Laude exer- 
cises. 





The English department of Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has published a new eighty- 
five page handbook for use in its Introductory English 
course at the ninth grade level. This book includes 
materials on semantics and developmental reading, 
and embodies most of the linguistic research of the 
past few decades. The editor was Carl G. Wonnberger. 





The Noble and Greenough School plant in Ded- 
ham, Mass., suffered minor damage but no serious 
loss in the summer floods. The Skate House and 
Boat House were inundated, with consequent damage 
to flooring; but, thanks to the energetic and imagi- 
native action of the grounds force, no equipment was 
injured. The high water did, however, temporary 
damage to the playing fields. Both the first football 
and baseball fields will be out of commission until 
spring. Ingenious telescoping and re-scheduling have 
avoided curtailment of the athletic program. 





The Parents’ Association of Pembroke-Country 
Day School, Kansas City, Mo., recently voted to allo- 
cate a sum of money to the foundation of a fund to be 
drawn upon by members of the faculty to enable them 
to finance summers of travel and study. Details for 
the administration of faculty summer sabbatical 
leaves are to be announced in the near future. 





The award committee of the American Numis- 
matic Society has announced that The Pingry School 
Coin Club has won first place in the Class C division 





(adult coin clubs with a membership of under 50) 
in the A.N.S. competitions. The Pingry organization 
received its award because of its activities during 
National Coin Week, Apr. 22-29, 1955. 


For the past four years, the Pingry group has 
placed first in the Junior division of A.N.S., but this 
year the junior group was eliminated, so the Pingry 
boys had to compete with the adult clubs. 

Quoting from the report of the Awards Com- 
mittee: “Special commendation is due to the Pingry 
School Coin Club, which heretofore had entered in 
the Junior class. Entering Class C, under the new 
rules, this club met the challenge so well that it was 
adjudged the winner by a decisive margin.” 

The club adviser is C. Elliott Knoke of the faculty, 
who has served two terms as president of the New 
Jersey Numismatic Society. 





Two hundred and eight evacuees were housed in 
dormitories of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
for a week following the floods which devastated much 
of central Connecticut in August. Facilities of the 
school were made available to the Civil Defense 
authorities, and members of the faculty and staff, 
headed by Assistant Headmaster Joseph I. Cunning- 
ham, helped to make the homeless as comfortable as 
possible until more permanent accommodations could 
be found for them. Mrs. Daniel Fenton, wife of 
Taft’s Director of Studies, was in charge of the Water- 
town Red Cross activities during the emergency. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Taft School is cooperating with the Water- 
town, Conn., public school system in its Adult Educa- 
tion Program again this year. Five members of the 
Taft faculty will teach courses in the 1955-56 program. 
James Logan will offer “What Makes It Tick,” a 
course in the physical principles utilized in every-day 
machinery. Benjamin Bacon will teach a course in 
nautical navigation; Mark Potter will teach art; and 
Frederick F. Clark will teach “Our New England 
Founding Fathers,” a series of talks on typical 
colonial figures. In addition, Robert B. Woolsey 
will lead the discussions of the Watertown “‘American 
Heritage Discussion Group” on the subject “The 
American Responsibility,” and a series of three Sun- 
day afternoon concerts offered by the school for its 
students and friends will be offered as a part of the 
program. 





Seven members of the teaching staff of The Taft 
School will participate this year in the third annual 
Faculty Lecture series. The series is designed to 
allow men to talk to an adult audience about subjects 
in which they are especially interested. The speakers 
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this year and their topics are: October 13, Frederick 
F. Clark, “Henry Adams”; November 10, Leslie 
Manning, “Exploring in the Upper Amazon Basin”; 
December 8, Henry Pennell, “Winslow Homer’; 
January 12, Philip T. Young, “Frank Lloyd Wright”; 
February 9, Roland McKinley, “Frederick Jessup 
Stimson, Amateur Man of Letters”; March 8, John 
Noyes, “French Gothic Architecture.” 





The Wm., Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
again will offer a course this fall in cooperation with 
the Philadelphia public schools as a public service to 
education. The course will be in linguistics — the 
third of such courses to be offered. It will run eight 
successive Mondays in the late afternoon beginning 
on October 3. Professor Henry Heonigswald of the 
University of Pennsylvania will be the lecturer. As 
most of the expense will be paid from the income of 
the James Wills Donation of 1824 for Scientific Lec- 
tures, the fee charged will be nominal. Teachers who 
pass the course will receive in-service training credit 
from the Philadelphia and most of the suburban 
schools. The Penn Charter Community, the parents’ 
organization, will serve tea at the interval between 
the two parts of the lecture, and a committee of boys 
from the Community Government of the school will 
handle the parking and direct the registrants at the 
opening meetings. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
evaluating the work of the 1955 Summer Session, 
found that sixteen schools were represented in the 
enrollment of forty students. Thirty-three boys were 
either entering the academy or making up work from 
the previous year. Three boys were entering college, 
and four were returning to their own schools. 

A six weeks’ play-school for four-and five-year-old 
children was conducted in conjunction with the sum- 
mer program. 

School administrators are inclined to consider 
summer school as a routine affair, but in view of the 
above figures it may well become an important factor 
in introducing new boys to the school as well as 
making it possible for old students to start the fall 
term with a clean slate. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., a very successful summer session was 
held as the NYMA Summer Camp for boys concluded 
its fourth season on August 27. A total of 352 campers 
reported to Clair F. Bee, director, representing thirty- 
two states and five foreign countries. 

The camp included three units: //-America 
Athletic Camp, originated by Coach Bee in 1936, for 
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boys ages 12-17, with chief emphasis on improving 
skills in baseball, basketball, boxing, golf, swimming, 
tennis, track, and football techniques. Academy 
Camp, ages 8-14, with general camping activities 
including crafts, lifesaving, nature study, overnight 
trips, riding and riflery. Horsemanship Camp, ages 
12-17, on the NYMA Troop D horses under Maj. 
Donald C. Mitchell, with all phases of equitation 
stressed, from the first gaits to advanced jumping. 


During the season sixty-six campers took some 
form of academic work in the NYMA Summer 
Session, Dean B. E. S. Chappell, director. Make-up 
work was available in a few subjects, but the session 
emphasized remedial reading and remedial mathe- 
matics under regular NYMA instructors during the 
eight-week period. 

Coach Bee also ran a series of six coaching clinics 
at NYMA, four in basketball and two in football. 
Outstanding college, high school, and professional 
team coaches came from all over the country on six 
weekends in July and August. All members of NYMA 
Summer Camp enjoyed the new outdoor swimming 
pool, the improved baseball field, the square dances, 
and the illuminated tennis and basketball courts. 





For the eighth consecutive year, George K. Bird, Jr. 
and Grandin Wise of the faculty have directed a 
successful Noble and Greenough School summer 
day camp on the school grounds in Dedham, Mass. 
The camp had an eight week session for boys and 
girls from eight to fourteen. Its enrollment numbered 
over 200 children. 





A total of 245 students enrolled in the academic 
department of the 14th Summer Session of The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. These pupils took 
advanced courses, reviewed subjects that had given 
them trouble during the regular school year, or re- 
ceived help with reading problems. They were taught 
in small classes, ranging from two to eight. Every 
effort was made to help the students solve their 
individual problems. C. Elliott Knoke of the faculty 
was the summer session director. 


The largest group of students, sixty-five, enrolled 
in the field of mathematics. English ranked second 
with forty-eight enrollees and Latin, third, with 
twenty. 


In the recreational division, more than half of 
those who attended were girls. 

The session attracted pupils from a wide area. 
Fifty-three different public, parochial, and private 


schools were represented in the upper school (grades 
9-12) academic classes alone. 








NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


George S. Nevens, a member of the faculty and a coach at 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., for the past three years has 
been named director of athletics, Headmaster John F. Godman 
has announced, 


William Harold Walker, head of the English department of 
The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fiorida, has been awarded a 
Fulbrighe scholarship to study and teach at Fujuoka University, 
Fujuoka, Japan. 

Mr. Walker has been associated with the Bolles School since 
the summer of 1945 and has been head of the English department 
since September, 1953. Mr. Walker was one of the founders of 
the Florida Scholastic Press Association, founded at Bolles in the 
spring of 1946, He later served as first Executive Secretary for 
the F. S, P. A. for five years, 


Lt. Col. James D. Ball, head of the history department of 
the Bolles School, has designed a chart tracing the history of the 
United States through fifteen topics. The format has the dates 
1789-1960 down the left hand side of the chart. Across the top 
are listed the fifteen topics labeled tariff, banking, trusts, etc. 
Opposite each of the dates and in the proper columns are im- 
portant news events of the period. The important periods in 
American history are designed in one color. Subsequent periods 
are tinted in a contrasting shade of color. 

These charts will be published individually by the College 
Entrance Examination Book Company. 

Rufus McClure, instructor at The Bolles School for the past 
four years, has resigned to accept a teaching fellowship in English 
at the University of Florida. 


Several administrative changes have taken place at Brooks 
School, North Andover, Mass., to keep pace with increased 
enrollment, Fessenden Wilder, who will be on leave of absence 
during the second half year, will continue as senior master, but 
will be in charge of exterior phases of school matters: director of 
admissions, representative of the schoo] on committees and in 
alumni and public relations. Howard T. Kingsbury, with the 
revived title of Dean, will be in charge of internal affairs, and, as 
deputy headmaster, will be in charge of the school in the absence 
of the headmaster. Schofield Andrews, assistant headmaster, will 
be primarily responsible for the academic life of the school. 
Among other specifically administrative duties, he will assist in 
admissions. Richard F. Holmes will continue as head of the 
lower school (II and III Forms); Stoddard G. Spader will again 
be head of the middle school (IV Form); and Howard T. Kings- 
bury will become head of the upper school (V and VI Forms). 
Francis G. Jackson, registrar, will assume additional duties as 
director of atheltics. 


Shaun Kelly, Jr., Headmaster of Casady School, Oklahoma 
City, has been appointed to the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of Independent Schools; he has also been elected 
to membership in the Country Day School Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, 


Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. opened its 266th 
year on September 14 under the direction of its new headmaster, 
G. Laurence Blauvelt. Mr. Blauvelt, who received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., was for a 
number of years the assistant headmaster at the William Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia, and more recently, headmaster 
of the Milwaukee Country Day School and Dean of the Peddie 
School, Highstown, N.J. 





Headmaster Eames of Governor Dummer Academy, 
South Byfield, Mass., has announced that John J, Witherspoon 
has been relieved of his teaching assignments in order to become 
director of admissions. Benjamin J. Stone, who had formerly 
acted as registrar and director of admissions, will hereafter be 
the director of studies. 


Thomas M. Green has recently been appointed assistant 
headmaster at Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, 
Conn, In addition to his new duties Mr. Green continues to 
serve as director of admissions and to teach eighth grade reading. 


Rollin P. Gilbert, head of the department of chemistry of 
The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., retired in June 
after a service of thirty-four years at that school. He was 
succeeded in his position by Eric E, Harris of the Mercersburg 
faculty. 

Mr, Gilbert, who came to Mercersburg in 1921, was gradu- 
ated with a B. S. degree from Lafayette College and did graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, of which he was vice chairman 


in 1944 and chairman in 1945. He is at present president of the 
Rotary Club of Mercersburg. 


Herbert M. Kempton, football coach at The Mercersburg 
Academy since 1931, has retired from that position with the 
opening of the 1955 football season. Mr. Kempton will retain 
his position as head of the department of athletics, 


Harry E. Garrison has been appointed to the football coach- 
ing position, Mr, Garrison, a graduate of Haverford College in 
1951, was co-captain of football in his senior year. He received 
there the Varsity Cup for outstanding atheltic leadership, He 
is at present doing graduate work at Temple University. 


Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., opened its 137th 
year on September 27 under its newly appointed headmaster, 
George C, St. John, Jr. Mr. St. John taught French and history 
for ten years at The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. From 
1947 to 1954 he served as assistant to the President and then as 
Dean of the Basic College of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


L, Ralston Thomas, who retired this June to become head- 
master emeritus, was honored by alumni and faculty convoca- 
tions and dinners late in the spring. His last commencement at 
Moses Brown was marked by the presence of many former 
Headmaster Cup graduates and their families, who joined re- 
unoin classes and other alumni in tendering him and Mrs. Thomas 
their good wishes, 


William A. Reifsnyder, instructor in English at Moses 
Brown, two years ago, has rejoined the faculty upon the com- 
pletion of graduate work at Yale University this year. Mr, 
Reifsnyder will head the music department in the upper school 
and will direct dramatics, 


Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, head of the Academic Depart- 
ment of New York Military Academy, Cornwall, N. Y., has 
announced the following promotions and appointments for 


1955-56: 

To be head of the English department: Ralph L. Small, 
A.B., Clark University, A.M., University of Vermont; formerly 
assistant and later acting librarian and instructor in English at 
NYMA, with previous experience at Wilbraham Academy, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and Pennington School, N. J. 

Col. Dingley announced as head of the ROTC unit and 
professor of military science and tactics at NYMA: Lt. Col. 
James A. Woodbury, USA, A B., Western Maryland; graduate 
of U.S. Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. Col. Woodbury 
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has been tactical officer at Staunton Military Academy, assistant 
PMS&T at University of Pennsylvania, and comes to NYMA 
from the Fifth Division, U.S. Army, in Germany. 

Thomas N. Murray, A.B., Middlebury, former swimming, 
football, and baseball coach at NYMA, leaves the academy’s 
history department to become asssitant director of atheltics, 
and director of intramural sports, under Clair F. Bee, who be- 
came full-time athletic director and director of the NYMA 
Summer Camps last July 1. Mr. Murray will also be assistant 
camp director for the 1956 season, and is serving as director of 
public relations. 


New appointments in the athletic department are Robert 
G. Trocolor, B.S., L.1.U., M.A. Columbia, as head football 
coach; and Jack Carlough, former Miami Univ. player, as 
assistant football coach. Mr, Trocolor, a former N.Y. Giant 
star, coached at St. Mary’s High School, Rutherford, N.J., 
Bergen Junior College, N.J., and at Stetson University, Fla. 

Newly appointed to the commandant’s staff was Arnold R. 
Brass, in the U.S. Infantry for twenty-three years, recently 
attached to Headquarters Allied Forces Southern Europe, Italy, 
jt was reported by Maj. Joseph C. Angello, U.S, Inf. Res., B.S., 
M.A., commandant of cadets. Capt. Brass will serve as a tactical 
officer. 


The Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., 
announces with sorrow the death last April of Theodore Irving 
Reese from a sudden heart attack, Mr, Reese, who had taught 
English at Nobles since his graduation from Yale in 1932, had 
served the school buoyantly and inspiringly in countless other 
ways also, He had coached crew and soccer, assisted with foot- 
ball, directed the dramatic club, advised publications, and per- 
formed cheerfully and effectively countless unglamorous tasks 
that call for modesty and self-sacrifice. His loss is irreplaceable, 
his influence permanent, 


Effective September 1, Dr. Howard L, Rubendall assumed 
the presidency of The Northfield Schools, Inc., the parent 
organization of The Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, and Mount Hermon School for Boys, Mount Hermon, 
Mass. Dr. Rubendall will continue to serve as Headmaster of 
Mount Hermon School. His predecessor as President, Dr. 
William E, Park, is now President of Simmons College, Boston. 


David Heminway, a member of the social studies department, 
returns to The Peddie School, Hightstown, N.J., after a year 
of study in England, and Donald Larrimer rejoins the science 
department after a year on the faculty of the Taft School. 


On September 19, Leander R. Kirk, 52, head of the science 
department of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N.J., died in his 
sleep. He resided at 601 Sheridan Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 

A graduate of Amherst College, Mr. Kirk had taught at 
Governor Dummer Academy, St. Mark’s School, and the Mt. 
Hermon School for Boys, before coming to Pingry in 1947. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary G. Kirk; two sons, a 
daughter, two sisters and two brothers. 


Through the Fulbright Teacher Exchange Progarm, Rox- 
bury Latin School, West Roxbury, Mass., during the 1955-56 
academic year will have the services of Leopold Gerhold from 
Vienna, Austria, to teach history. Mr. Gerhold replaces Gerhard 
O. Rehder, who will be teaching English at The Goethe Realschule 
in Vienna this year, and who will return to Roxbury Latin School 
in the fall of 1956. 


Mr. and Mrs, W, Clinton Allen retired last June from the 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N.Y., after twenty-eight years 
of service, Mrs. Allen taught history in the girls’ upper school. 
Mr. Allen taught science and was at one time chairman of the 
boys’ upper school. 


The board of trustees of St. Andrew's School, Middletown, 
Del., have authorized the headmaster, the Rev, Walden Pell, II, 
to carry out an administrative reorganization which is now in 
effect, The new program, which was facilitated by the addition 
of three new facutly members this fall, is designed to relieve some 
of the senior members of the faculty of some of their teaching 
duties so that they may be freer to help in the increasing adminis- 
trative work of the school, 


As part of the new structure within the administration, Dr. 
Pell announced the following appointments: W, Lewis Fleming 
is the new director of studies; upon his return from sabbatical, 
G. Coerte Voorhees will assume the title of director of program; 
Howard E, C. Schmolze, while continuing as registrar, is now 
senior master; and William H. Cameron, Jr., former senior 
master, has been appointed assistant headmaster of the school, 


St. George’s School, Newport, R.I., welcomes back James 
Vermillion, who has enjoyed a year’s sabbatical. Mr. Vermillion 
teaches Latin, The school regrets to announce that Harry Aiien, 
because of illness, will not be able to return until after Thanks- 
giving. Frederick Berg has been appointed director of athletics 
to replace Peter F. Rothermel IV, who has recently taken over 
the duties of alumni secretary. 


Ashby T. Harper, Headmaster of St. Louis Country Day 
School, recently announced the return of two Fulbright ex- 
change teachers and the appointment of three administrators, 

John F. Joline, III., English master at St. Louis Country 
Day Schoo} since 1950, has returned to his former faculty status 
after serving as a Fulbright exchange teacher during the 1954~- 
1955 academic year at the Kettering Grammar School, Northamp- 
tonshire, England. 


Roy Battenberg, German instructor at Country Day since 
1923, also returned to his classroom following a year’s teaching 
in the Wilhelm-Gymnasium, Braunschweig, Germany, as a Ful- 
bright exchange. 

Frederic N. Werremeyer and Gordon M. Browne were 
appointed heads of the Upper and Middle Schools respectively, 
while Donald H. Webb was made dean of students. Werremeyer 
has taught mathematics at the school since 1930; Browne since 
1919; and Webb since 1942. 





Major General Milton G, Baker, Superintendent of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., was sworn in on 
September 19 as the new chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board of the United States Department of Defense. 

The oath was administered by Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson at a ceremony in the Pentagon Building, Washington, 

General Baker, who is chairman of the United States 
National Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, has been serving as an 
adviser to Mr. Wilson. 

In his new post as chairman of the policy board, he will be 
the principal adviser to the Defense Secretary on Reserve matters, 

General Baker was also honored by the International College 
of Surgeons on September 15, at the annual convocation in 
Philadelphia. The school administrator, who was the principal 
speaker at the affair, recieved the college’s fellowship, He is 
one of the few laymen ever to receive the honor, 
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In accordance wtih an order issued last May by the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennslyvania and approved by the 
State Senate, Colonel Milton H. Medenbach, commandant of 
cadets of the Valley Forge Military Academy, was elevated to 
the rank of Brigadier General in the Pennsylvania Guard. Along 
with the promotion for the Commandant, Colonel Arthur W. 
Bass, Dean of the Academic Department, and Colonel Elbridge 
Walker Jr., Dean of Activities, received promotions as full 
colonels in the Pennsylvania Guard, 


At Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, a teacher 
exchange under the Fulbright program has brought John A, Ryan 
of Sydney, Australia to the facutly for this year as a teacher of 
English and social studies. William E. Harris is teaching under 
this exchange in the school system at Sydney. 


Last year a faculty committee studied the curriculum with a 
view to introducing advance or honors courses designed for able 
students to earn advanced standing or credit in college. Intro- 
duced this year following the recommendations of this committee 
are honors courses in third year mathematics and chemistry. 
Simliar honors courses in biology and fourth year mathematics 
are planned for next year. Students in honors English history 
and in advanced Latin, French, and Spanish will continue to be 
eligible for advanced standing, either through negotiated arrange- 
ments with colleges as in the past or through the new examina- 
tions arising from the work of the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing. 





The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia an- 
nounces that Colonel Clifton Lisle of the English department 
was honored during the summer for forty-five years of work with 
the Boy Scouts of America by being elected an honorary member 
of the National Council. He also expects to publish his second 
garden book, Pastures New, this fall. 


Dr. John F. Gummere, the headmaster, will participate in a 
colloquium on college admissions to be held at the Harriman, 
N.Y.,. campus of Columbia University in October; and during 
Thanksgiving vacation he will visit some southern schools and 





go to Miami to lead a conference on foreign Ianguages at meetings 
of the Southern Association of Private Schools on the 28th of 
November. 


Dr. E. Wesley O'Neill, head of the foreign language depart- 
ment, was again one of the two teachers in the Intensive Language 
Experiment held for the second summer at Penn Charter under 
the support of the Carnegie Corporation. This project is a 
cooperative one with the Philadelphia Public School System. 
The other teacher was Mrs. Elinor Sandstrom, head of the lan- 
guage department at the West Philadelphai High School, 








1,000 BOOK LIST 


The Library Committee of the SEB has published a 
valuable ‘1,000 Book List,” a list of 1,000 books for in- 
dependent school libraries. This is a basic list at the sec- 
ondary level which the committee worked on for two 


years; HAVE YOU PLACED YOUR ORDER YET? 


The purpose of this list is to aid in the establishment 
of sound, active, up-to-date school libraries in our member 
schools. Decimal classification numbers and _ subject 
headings have been supplied in accordance with estab- 
lished practice, but may of course be changed to meet 
particular local needs. The comprehensive index of 
authors, titles, and subjects should help in identifying 
individual items. 


ORDER NOW! The prices are: 
For Members: 1-4 copies, 75c each plus cost of 
mailing 
5 copies and up, 65c each plus cost 
of mailing 
(Single copies, 85c postpaid.) 
For Non-Members: Single copies, $1.00 postpaid 


2 copies and up, 85c each plus cost 
of mailing 

















NEW FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 


Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 


(Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


H. Theodore Blatchley B.S., U. of Conn. 


Edwin P. Gleason A.B., Lafayette; 


A.M., Columbia 


Joan C, Steinhardt 
Lewis Whitbeck 


B.S., Russell Sage College 
A.B., U. of Rochester 


Joan Eloise White B.S., New York University 


algebra 
geometry 


Physical Education YMCA 


social studies Montclair Acad.; Carleton 
Coll.; Nyack School for 
Boys; Morristown School 
for Boys 

physical education 

French Rochester public high schools; 
Montclair Acad.; Trinity 
School; Woodmere Acad.; 
Dwight School; Ballard 
School; YMCA 


substitute work at Adelphi 
Acad. 


4th grade 


(Asheville School, N. C.) 


Sol B, Cohen Chicago Musical College; 


Budapest Conservatory; 


Ecole Normale de Musique — Paris 


music Peoria Musical College; 

Champaign, Ill. Public 
Schools; 

Springdale School; 


Windsor Mountain School 
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Name of New Teacher 
Jackson E, Heffner 


William L, Stuckey, Jr. 


Andreas N. Wiedmer 


Francis T. Wilson, Jr. 


Jeffrey R. Fleischmann 
Francis A. Hunt 


Glen Kilner 
Michael Mennone, Jr. 
Eugene B, Murray 


William Netschert 


William Van Pelt 
A. G. Davis Philip (Brooks ’47) 


Jeremiah Edmond Donovan 


Mary Lee Matteson 


The Rev. Samuel L, Botkin 


Theodore Bradley 


Teresa Bradley (Mrs. Theodore) 


Arthur A, Gibson 


Alexine L, Atherton 


Demetra Boulas 
Barbara Clothier 
Richard L, Dunham 


Amelia Lodge 

Daniel D. Olivier 

Anne Phillips 

Clarence W. Rhoda, Jr. 


Francis P. Steel 


Degrees and Colleges 
Princeton, A.B.; 
Stanford, M.A. 
Harvard, A.B. 


Berne, B.A.; 
Zurich, M.S., Ph. D. 
Yale, B.A. 


Subjects 


history 
Latin 
Spanish 


mathematics 


(Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass.) 


B.A., M.A., Cornell 
B.A., Columbia 


B.A., Williams; 
M.A., Ph. D., Columbia 


Mus. B., Mus. M., Yale 
B.A., Kenyon; 

M.A., Columbia 

M.E., Stevens Institute 


history 
mathematics, 
mechanical drawing 


English 


music 
Latin, 
mathematics 


mathematics, 
shop 


(Brooks School, North Andover, Mass.) 


B.A., Princeton 
B.S., Union 


history, English 
science, physics, 
chemistry 


(The Browning School for Boys, New York City.) 


A.B., Boston College 


A.B., Connecticut College 


general science, 
biology, 
physics 


pre-primary 


(Casady School, Oklahoma City) 


B.A. Oklahoma A&M 
M.A., U. of Chicago 
A.B., Harvard; 

M. Ed., U. of N. H. 


U. of Maine 


B.A., Okla. City U.; 
M.A., Okla. U. 


Chaplain and dir. of 
religious ed. 


English 


remedial reading, 
English 


director of phys. ed. 


(Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


B.A., Bryn Mawr 


A.B., Pembroke College 

Braircliff Jr. College 

B.A., Johns Hopkins; 

M.S.Ed., University of Pennsylvania 
B.A., Chicago Art Inst.; 

Univ. of Chicago 

B.A., Haverford 


Bennett Junior College 
A.B., University of Chicago 
A.B., Yale 
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second grade 

second grade 

jr. school handicrafts 

mathematics 

first grade 

French and Spanish 

assistant in 
kindergarten 


third grade 


third grade 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Charlotte Country Day 
School 


Episcopal Academy; 
Georgetown Day School 


Practice teaching 
Monson Academy 


Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 

practice teaching 


practice teaching 


Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Newark 
College of Engineering 


The Vincent Smith School, 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Cameron Jr. Col.; Okla. 
A.&M.; U. of Okla. 


Emerson Sch.; Eaglebrook 
Sch.; Blue Ridge Country 
Day Sch., Millwood, Va. 


Same as above 


Okla. City Public Sch. 


intern teacher at Chestnut 
Hill Academy 

Carey School, Newport, R.1. 

hospital therapy 

Buckley School, N.Y.C, 


Oak Park Public School & 
Chicago Art Institute 
Casady School, Oklahoma 
City 

St. Thomas’ Kindergarten 
and Pre-School 

intern teacher at Chestnut 
Hill Academy 

Intern teacher at Chestnut 
Hill Academy 





Name of New Teacher 


Anne B, Swain 
Thomas C, Tatman 


William H. Davis, Jr. 


Muriel Demarest 
Richard W. Ekdahl 


Christine Fazzi 
Elizabeth M. Gage 


Theodore Mackiw 
James Parker 


Francoise Solard 


Mrs, Mildred Russell 


Meredith Russell 


Mrs, Joann L. Tanzer 


Jules Lee Tanzer 


Mrs. Martha Waite 


John A. Herndon 
James D. Hutchinson 


David W, Jackson 


Sheema Z, Buehne 


Alessandra L, Levenbook 





Degrees and Colleges 


A.B., Sweet Briar 


B.S., Haverford; 
A.M., Harvard 


Subjects 


assistant librarian 


French and Spanish 


(Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass.) 


A.B. in Ed., Tufts College 


A.B., New Jersey College for Women 
B.M., Boston Univ.; 

M.A., Boston Univ. Graduate School 
B.S,, Sargent School of Physical Ed. 


B.S., Simmons College; 
M.S., Univ. of Michigan 


Ph. D., Univ of Frankfurt 
A.B., George Washington University 


B.A., The Principia College, Elsah, IIL; 
Baccajauréat Sorbonne 


(Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, 


B.A., Cornell Univ.; 
M.A., New York Univ. 


B.A., Yale Univ.; 
M.A., N. J. State 
Teachers College 


B.A., M.A., Michigan State College 


B.A., M.A., Michigan State College 


Riverside College 


history, 
mathematics 


English 


vocal music 


phy. ed. for girls 
biology 


Latin 


history, 
economics 


French 


Calif.) 


Ch. of Eng. Dept.; 

English 9, 12; 

Arith. 8; 

Newspaper and 
Annual 


Eng. 10, 11; 
adv. stand, Eng.; 
world hist. 


art 


basic math; 
world hist.; 
U.S. hist. 11; 
govt, 12. 


girls’ phys, ed. 


(Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs) 


A.B., Williams; 
R.I, School of Design 


A.B., University of Colorado 


A.B., Williams 


art, general 
science 
English, 
mathematics 
English, 
history 


(Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A.B., Bryn Mawr College; 

M.A., Penna, State Univ. 

University of Florence, 

Certificate of Graduation and Italian 
State Teachers’ Diploma 
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mathematics, Latin 

assistant to the 
seventh grade 
teacher 





Previous Teaching Experience 


summer camp 


Temple University 


Lynn Eng. H. S.; 

New Hampton School for 
Boys; 

La Chatelainie, St. Blaise, 
Neuchatel, Switz. 

summer camp counselor 

St. Bernard’s School, N. J. 


summer camps 

asst. general zoology, Univ. 
of Michigan 

Blue Ridge Country Day 
School, Millwood, Va. 


summer camps 


The Principia College, Ill. 


Minn. public schools; 

Knox School, Cooperstown, 
N.Y.; Daycroft, Stamford, 
Conn.; Cedar Crest Col., 
Allentown, Pa.; So. Cal. 
Military Academy, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn.; Wor- 
cester Academy, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N, Y.; 
Daycroft, Stamford, 
Conn.; Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa. 

East Lansing, Mich., 
schools and Grad. Asst. 
Mich. State College 

East Lansing, Mich., public 
schools. 


Randell School, Denver, 
Colo. 





Name of New Teacher 
Raymond E, Mack 


Ruth S. Hopkins 


Eleanor Anne Malkan 
Horace S, Mellor 


Marilla Randall 


E, Webster Dann 

John D. Marr 

George G. Watson, Jr. 
Robert Busch 

Mrs, Chas, C, Carlson 
Yvonne Franz 

Margaret D. McB. Hart 


Mrs. Edw. J. Hilliard 


John H. Burke, Jr. 
Eleanor B. Munger 


Alfred C, O’Connell 


Kaye-Ruth Phelps 
H. Clare Lockhart 


Jean Tomlin Schwenk 


G. Carl Buessow 


Robert E, Fuessle 


Howard W. Harrison, Jr. 


Richard C, Hudson 


Degrees and Colleges 


A.B., Lafayette College; 
A.M., University of Pennsylvania 


Subjects” Previous Teaching Experience 


history, geography 


(Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


B.S., Drexel Institute of Technology 
A.B., Boston Univ.; 

M.A., Radcliffe 

B.S., in Education, 

Rutgers University 


New Haven Normal School of Gym. 


home economics Paulsboro, N.J., public school 


art Children’s Museum, Boston, 
Mass. 
English and social 
studies 


Jamesburg, N.J., public 
school 

physical education Smith Memorial and Ferry 
Rd. playgrounds, Philadel- 
phia, 


(Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass.) 


B.S., Lehigh 


B.A., Williams 
B.A., Amherst 


mathematics, mech- 
anical drawing 

English, French 

English, social studies 


(Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn.) 


Univ. of Denver 

B.S., Univ. of Wis. 

A.B., Bennington College 

Edinburgh College of Domestic Science, 


Scotland 


R.N., Hillcrest Hospital, Pittsfield, 
Mass, 


music, 

choir director 

assistant in girls’ 
athletics 

modern dance Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass, 

Abbot’s Hill School, Herts. 
England. 


director of girls’ 
athletics 

pre-school Greenwich Country Day 
School Summer Day Camp 


(Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich.) 


B.S., M.S., Phys. Ed., 
Springfield College 


LL.B., Univ. of Detroit 


B.A., M.ED., 
Hillyer College, Conn. 


Boston University, B.S, 
B.A., Acadia University 
M.A., Columbia University 


B.S., Michigan State Normal 
M.A., University of Michigan 


sixth grade 


athletic director, 
civics 


Wesleyan Univ., Conn. 


dramatics and speech The Liggett School, Detroit, 
Mich, 


history Wethersfield High School, 
Conn; Cushing Academy, 
Mass, 

art 


Fort Fairfield High School, 
Maine; Manasquan High 
School, N.J.; Ricker College, 
Me.; Grosse Pointe Coun- 
try Day School 

kindergarten Grosse Pointe Country Day 


School 


(Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y.) 


B.A., Alfred University 


A.B., Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa 


B.A., Univ. of Connecticut. 


B.A., Swarthmore; 
M.A., U. of Pennsylvania 
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lower school Immanuel Day School, Mt, 


science Vernon, N. Y.; 
Irving School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y, 
lower school Practice teaching, LeMars 
social studies H.S.; counseling university 
students, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati 
fifth grade, Rectory School, Pomfret, 
English Conn. 
English, Milford School, Milford, 
dramatics Conn. 





Name of New Teacher 
Graham M. Rodwell 


Haro!d G, Schneider 


Frederick G, Whitehead 


William Ganter 
Richard Kyle-Keith 


Alan A, Switzer, Jr. 


Joseph P. Donohue 


Helen C, Farnum 


William J. Holton 


John M. Kauffmann 


John T. Perkins 


Craig L. Bulger 
Joseph I, Caldwell 


Kenneth Cook 


Wayland Porter 


John Forsyth 
Harvey T. Murdock 


Marian T. Rustad 
Gordon H. Tierney 


R, Philip Chamberlin 


Peter C. Dodd 


James H. Winter 


Degrees and Colleges 
A.B., A.M., Wake Forest 


B.A., Columbia College 


B.S., Univ. of New Hampshire 





Subjects 


Latin 


French 


head of math, dept. 


(Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me.) 


A.B., M.A., Boston University 
B.S., Columbia University 


A.B., Harvard University 


Latin 
English, 
mathematics 


mathematics 


(The Hun School, Princeton, N. J.) 


B.S., U.S. Military Acad.; 
M.A., Columbia Teachers Col. 
A.B., Vassar; 

M.A., Columbia 


A.B., St. Louis Univ.; 
M.A., St. Louis Univ. 


A.B., Princeton 


A.B., Princeton 


mathematics 


history 


mathematics 
science 


English, 
history, 
pub, sp. 
German 


(Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H.) 


A.B., Dartmouth 

A.B., Harvard; 

Columbia 

A.B., Dartmouth; 

Ed. M., Boston University 


B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
M.S., University of Massachusetts 


chemistry 


English 
French 


mathematics, 
physics 


(Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


A.B., Yale 
A.B., Hobart College 


A.B., Vassar 
A.B., M.A., University of Calif. 


French, Spanish 

English, Middle 
School 

Lower School 


Latin, mathematics 


(Lakeside School, Seattle) 


B.A., Dartmouth 


B.A., Princeton; 


Fellow: American Committee on United 
Europe, College of Europe, Bruges, 


Beigium 
A.B., Dartmouth 
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Spanish 
ancient history 


lower school social 
studies 


ancient history, 

medieval & modern 
history; director of 
ad missions 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Episcopal High, Alexandria, 
Va.; Hun School, Prince- 
ton; St. John’s, Houston, 
Texas, 

St. Bernard’s School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn.; Thacher School, 
Ojai, Calif. 


Mitchell College; 
Gow School 


ass’t. prof. of math., U.S.M.A, 


Chairman of the Upper 
School, Bancroft School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

assoc, prof, of math., Creigh- 
ton Univ.; assoc. prof, of 
philos., Univ. of Notre 
Dame; assoc. prof. of Latin 
& Greek, Loyola Univ. of 
the South; The Oxford 
Acad., Pleasantville, N.J. 


Mercersburg Academy 


Thetford Academy and 
McIndoes Academy 

Hanover High School and 
Kimball Union Academy 


American School in Paris 
Buckley School, Los Angeles 


Teaching principal in Ber- 
nardston, Mass. Guest 
lecturer at International 
People’s College, Elsinore, 
Denmark 

Tutoring in Beirut, Lebanon 
and at Princeton 


Lakeside School, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ford Foundation 
teaching intern, Dart- 
mouth College 








Name of New Teacher 
Donald A. Kreutzer 
Retha Jane Mason 


Mary Patricia Tagliabue 


Samuel T. Bodine 
Benjamin S, Custer 
Edward A, Eames, II 
Frank J. Groten 


Keith D. Palmer 
George U, Whitehead 


Wendell Frederici 


Richard DuVal 
Albert Harris 


Rachelle Larson 
Rodney Minott 


Adelaide Roberts 


Richard Storm 


Rollin DeVere 


David L. Emory 


Harry E. Garrison 
John T, Harnedy 


The Rev. Richard E, Wentz 


James S, Churchill 


John D. Gannon 


C. Lloyd Thomas, Jr. 
James P. Thurber 


Lloyd B. Urdahl 


Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects 


(Latin School of Chicago) 


B.S., Indiana 
A.B., A.M., Chicago 


physical education 


music 


Diplome d’Aptitude a |’Enseignement du French 
Frangais a |’Etranger, University of 
Fribourg; 

A.B., Rosary College; 

M.A., Northwestern 


(The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.) 


A.B., Princeton; Spanish 
M.A., Harvard 

U.S.N.A.; history 
Ph.D., Georgetown 

A.B., Amherst history 
A.B, and Ph.D., Princeton classics 
A.B., Cambridge science 


A.B., Cambridge mathematics 


B.S., Ursinus; 
M.A., Princeton 


mathematics 


(Lick-Wilmerding School, San Francisco) 
A.B., San Francisco State College varsity football 


electric shop, radio 


B.A., New York University world history, 


English 
A.B., M.A., Stanford world history, 
English 
A.B., M.A., Dublin University French, Latin, Eng- 
lish 


A.B., San Francisco State College varsity football 


(Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa.) 
A.B., Oberlin 
athletics 

A.B., Oberlin 
B.A., Haverford 


chemistry 


football coach 

A.B., St. John’s College, Brighton, Mass, English, history, 
Latin, athletics 
A.B., Ursinus; Bible 
B.D., Lancaster (Pa.) Theological Seminary 
(Middlesex School, Concord, Mass.) 

A.B., Bowdoin; 
M.A., Harvard 


A.B., Bates; 
M.A., U. of Penn. 


mathematics, 
English 
English, French 


(Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.) 
Princeton and Yale; 
Russian School of Middlebury College 
A.B., Harvard 


history and English 
science 
A.B., A.M., Harvard Latin 
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English and Spanish, 


English, history, head 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Faulkner School; University 
of Chicago 

Northwestern University and 
Collége de Jeunes Filles 
Perpignan, France 


> 


St. Paul’s School; Episcopal 
Academy 
U.S.N.A. 


Groton School 


Felsted School; Repton 
School; Cheltenham Col- 
lege 

Lawrenceville School, 1923- 
44 


Crockett and Richmond, 
Calif. public schools 
High schools in Sweden 


Heidelberg University; St. 
Christopher School, Eng- 
land; Newton School, Ire- 
land 


Searing Tutoring School; Wil- 
braham Acad. 

Richmond Acad.; Damascus 
College 


Salisbury Summer School 
(Conn.) 

N. E, Telephone Co, for 
thirty-five years 

Harvard and Hebron Acad, 








Name of New Teacher 


Samuel C, DeCou, III 
Elizabeth Hannaway 


Macy Lewis 
Caroline Mellers 
Paula Moss 


Ruth D. Sawyer 


Dorothy Sieg 


Eugenia Vellner 


William A. Reifsnyder (reappoint- 
ment after graduate study) 


William P. Taber, Jr. 


John P, Archibald 


Eugene Gancarz 


Rodolphe Weber 


Joseph Evans Alloway, Jr. 
Mrs, Amy Broadhurst 


Carlo Lombardi 


Frank M, MacKeith 


John F. Bernard 


Winfred E. A. Bernhard 


Francis B. Callan 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


(Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J.) 


A.B., Earlham 


B.R.E., Hartford School of Religious 
Education 


ass’t in phys. ed. 
ass’t in kindergarten 


B.S., Oklahoma Panhandle biology, 
Agricultural & Mechanical gen, math, 
Teacher’s Diploma, City of Leeds Train- 4th grade 
ing College 
B.A., University of Toronto English, 
history 


A.B., Wheaton College in Mass, pre-kindergarten 


R.N., Protestant Episcopal Hospital 
School in Phila. 

A.B., Vassar College; 

M.A., Yale University 


ass’t in pre- 
kindergarten 

English, 

gen. language 


(Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I.) 


B.A., Yale; English, 

Mus. B., Yale; history of music, 
Mus, M., Yale glee club 

B.A., William Penn College; English 


Graduate study, University of Pittsburgh 


(Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass.) 


B.A., Mt. Allison Univ.; Bible, 

B.D., Pine Hill Divinity College; acting head of dept. 
S.T.M., Harvard Divinity School 
B. Mus, and Mus. Ed., 

M. Mus. Ed., Boston University 


band, 

orchestra, 

group and individ- 
ual lessons in 
band instruments 


Brevet de Connaissances, 
Ecole Normale-Fleurier-Neuchatel 


French 


(Newark Academy, Newark, N. .J) 


A.B., Princeton 
London (Eng.) School of Education 


English 
3rd grade 


B.M., Manhattan School of Music music 


B.S., LaFayette chemistry 


(New York Military Academy, Cornwall, N. Y.) 


B.S, in L.S., New Haven State 
Teachers College 


Librarian 


B.S., Harvard; 
M.A,, Columbia 


A.B., St. Mary’s, Halifax 


social studies 


Latin, French, 
mathematics 
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Previous Teaching Experience 


Elmwood Private School and 
Lighthouse Settlement in 
Phila. (Elmwood is in 
Norristown) 


Schools in England, Switzer- 
land, and Yugoslavia, 

School in Thorold, Ontario, 
Canada 

Westtown in Westtown, Pa.; 
nursery schools in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Wheeling, W. 
Va., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Atlantic City Friends Summer 
School 


Hopkins Grammar 
New Haven, Conn.,; 
Moses Brown School 


School, 


Friends Boarding School, 
Barnesville, Ohio; 

Pennington School for Boys, 
Pennington, N. J. 


St. Mary’s Rural High 
School; 

St. Paul’s Sch., Garden City 

Presque Isle, Me. High 
School; 

Gloucester, Mass, High 
School; 

Pocomoke City, Md. High 
School 

Robert College, Istanbul; 

Assuit College, Assuit, Egypt 


The Happy Valley School; 
Akron, O., public schools 
The Fay School; 

The Rectory School 


New Haven Free Public 
Library; 
Univ. of Bridgeport Library 


Grade _ school 
Ireland; 
Iona Prep., New Rochelle, 

N.Y.; NYMA 


of Limerick, 





Name of New Teacher 


Mrs, Susanne C, Flynn 
Mrs. Rosemarie Gille 
Edward M, Newberry 


Robert L. Stevenson 
Keinert Wolff 


David A. Q. Cregan 
Herbert C. Fister 


Ruth H, Fister 


Mrs, Jewel B. Gillum 
Mrs, Rosetta McClellan 


William F, Thayer, Jr. 


Mrs, Schuyler G. Alden 


Mrs, Francis Bowman 
Mrs, William Field 


Walter E, Habel 


Edward S, Jay 


Mrs, Carlton L, Joiner 


Mrs. Donald Maxwell 


Mary E. Salisbury 


Roger D. Brink 


Degrees and Colleges 


A.B., Colorado College; 

M.A., Univ. Washington 

A.B., Hesse State College, 
Kassel, Germany 

A.B., Holy Cross; 

M.A., Columbia 

B.S., Hobart 

A.B., Univ. Washington 


Subjects 
German, 
gen. language 


art 


English, 

social studies 
physics 

English, speech, 
dramatics 


(Palm Beach Private School, Palm Beach, Fla.) 


B.A., Cambridge University 


B.S, and M.A., Columbia University 


A.B., William Smith College 


A.B., Florida State University 
Florida Southern College 


B.A., Dartmouth College 


English 
mathematics 


Latin and librarian 


study hall and 
remedial work 


Grade 1 


history and director 
of athletics 


(Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y.) 


B.S., Western Reserve College for 


Women, Ohio; 
M.A., Syracuse 
B.S., Lemoyne 
B.S., Cortland State Teachers 


A.B,, Syracuse 


A.B., Alabama; 
LL. B., Syracuse 


A.B., Smith 


A.B., Oberlin College 


A.B., Wellesley 


Dean of Girls, 
upper school English 


kindergarten 

upper school 

girls’ phys. ed. 
program 

middle school geo.- 
hist., 

coach of basketball, 
baseball, and track 


upper school history 
and geography 


7th & 8th Latin, 
7th mathematics 


first grade 


middle school English 


(Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.) 


B.A., Hamilton College; 
M.A. Middlebury College; 
University of Madrid 
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modern languages 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Univ. of Washington; 
Eastern Wash. College 


Mohonk School, N.Y.; 
Nyack Junior School, N.Y. 


Univ. of Washington; 
King-Smith Studio School; 
Leland Powers School 


Dwight Preparatory School 
and public schools of Hart- 
wick and Kingston, N.Y., 
and Salt Lake City 

Public schools of Hartwick 
and Kingston, N.Y., Uni- 
versity of Utah; and Row- 
land Hall School, Salt Lake 
City. 

Public schools of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Public schools of West Palm 
Beach, Florida 

The Park School, Brookline, 
Mass. and the Ransom 
School, Coconut Grove, 


Florida 


Mayfield Central School, 
N.Y.; Spencer Port Central 
School, N.Y. 


University of Alabama; 

N,. Syracuse H. S., N. Y.; 

Manlius Military Academy; 

Boston University; 

Syracuse Remedial Reading 
Clinic 

Thomas School, Rowayton, 
Conn.; 

Conn, Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare (Psychometric Exam- 
iner under Yale Clinic of 
Child Development); 

Psychological Examiner, PHS 

Daycroft School, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Western Reserve Univ. 





Name of New Teacher 


John C, Bristor 


David R, Kiviat 


Arnold Chanin 


Roger W. Toll, Jr. 


Kendell Wilson 


John S, Brinker 


David H. Byerly, Jr. 
Lewis B, Frank 


George T. Fulton 


David E. Huyler 


Edgar Ralph Miller 


The Rev. Jack R. Rothenberger 


Mrs, Eva Marschall Upham 


Thomas C, Upham 


Valerien F. Lagueux, Jr. 
Robert E, Lane 


Thomas M. Mikula 


Donald G, Outerbridge 


Harold H. Owen, Jr. 





Degrees and Colleges 


B.A., Penn State Univ. 


B.A., Princeton; 
M.A., Columbia 


(Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo.) 


4th year undergraduate student at 
Antioch 


A.B., Colorado; 

Univ. of Geneva, Switzerland; 
Univ. of Paris; 

Middlebury Language Study Group 
A.B., Kansas City University; 
Kansas State 


Subjects 


social studies, 
English in the junior 


school 


language and 
mathematics 


art in conjunction 
with Antioch 
work-study plan 


French, Latin, 
introduction to 
modern language 


study 
athletics 


(Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa.) 


A.B., Lafayette 


B.S., Williams 
B.S., Franklin & Marshall; 
M.A., Johns Hopkins 


B.S., Temple Univ. 


B.A., M.A. Cornell Univ. 


B.A., Univ, of North Carolina 
B.S., Juniata College; 
B.D., Hartford Theological Seminary 


Mus. B., Chicago College of Music 


B.S., U. of Mass.; 

A.M., U. of Illinois; 

Certificate of Play-writing and 
Production, Yale 


biology, 
algebra 
English 


director of guidance, 


English, 
civics 


director of athletics, 


science, 
history 


English, 


European history 


English 


school chaplain; 


ethics, 
algebra 


music 


dramatics, 
8th grade 
mathematics, 
history, 
English 


(Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.) 


B.M., Boston Univ. 

A4.B.; A.M. Univ. of Calif.; Yale; 
Columbia; Middlebury 

B.S., Wm. and Mary; 

M.A., Teachers’ Col., Columbia Univ. 

Phillips Academy; 

A.B., Harvard 


A.B., Amherst; 
A.M., Univ. of N. H, 
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music 
Latin, 
Russian 
math, 


art 


English 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Wrightville, Pa. Public 
School 


Emory University and Kiski- 
minetas Springs School 


Herrick House, Bartlett, IIl.; 

Antioch College; 

Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege; (all under work-study 
plan) 

Fenn School; 

Bement School 


Washington & Jefferson Col- 
lege; 

Hampshire Country School 

Northern Home School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sparta, N.J. 
public school 

Fairfield Country Day School; 
Hill School of Middleburg, 
Va.; St. Thomas Choir 
School, N.Y.C.; Lakemont 
Academy, Lakemont, N.Y. 


Chicago College of Music; 
DePaul Univ; Lake School 
of Education, Chicago; 
Little Brown Schocl House, 
N.Y.C.; Heckscher Foun- 
dation, N.Y.C. 

Public schools in Mansfield 
Ohio; Floral Park, N.Y.; 
N.Y.C.; Palm Beach Pri- 
vate School 


Schools in Somerville, Mass, 

Univ. of Tenn.; 

Univ. of Vermont 

Rollins College; 

William and Mary College 

Boston Conservatory of 
Music; 

Cambridge Center for Adult 
Educ. 


Proctor Academy 








Name of New Teacher 


Thomas J. Regan 
Colin H., Silver 


Ralph H. R. L. Symonds 


Everett W. Newcomb, Jr. 


Joseph B. Bugliari 


Tom Barrett 


Mrs. Tom Barrett 


Earle C. Batchelder 


Lionel Poulin 


Mrs, Lionel Poulin 


Ambrose Saindon 


Albert J. Cichon 
William C. Davis 


Samuel Katz 


Anthony Quinton Keasbey 


Paul R. Luke 


William M. Williams 


Theodore R, Sizer 


Robert Axelby 

John Chase 

Louis Lewis 

Clare McNamee 
Gerda Overwien 
Mrs, Henry Paolucci 
Andrew J. Porter 


Betty Ann Reardon 


Degrees and Colleges 


A.B., Yale 
B.A.; M.A. Oxford 


B.A.; M.A. Oxford 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
English Hopkins Grammar School 
Latin, Rugby School, England 
Greek 
French Magdalen College School, 


Oxford 


(The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.) 


A.B., Washington & Lee U, 


A.B., Hamilton College 


middle school Eng- Practice teaching at Wardlaw 
lish and arithmetic School, Plainfield, N.J. 
middle school course 
in “Civilization” 
and two ninth 
grade English 
classes 


(Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H.) 


A.B., Wesleyan 
Art Students League; 


Brooklyn Museum Art School 
A.B., McGill 


M.A., University of Montreal 


B. Ed., Boston University 
A.B., Bowdoin 


English St. Dunstan’s Sch.; Rectory 
School 

art, 

remedial reading 

English, 

alumni secretary, 


Howe Military School 


public relations 

mathematics Claremont High School; 
St. Joseph’s High School, 

Montreal; 

. Wilbraham Academy 

rem, reading 

French, Spanish, 

choral work 


University of Vermont; 
Loomis; Hackley 


(Riverdale Country School for Boys, New York City) 


B.S., M.A., University of Vermont 
B.A., St. John’s College; 

Cert., Univ. of Grenoble 

B.A., City College, New York; 
M.A., Ph. D., New York Univ. 
A.B., M.A., Princeton 

B.A., Thiel College 

M.A., Columbia 

B.A., Williams College 


science 


language tutor 
remedial reading 


science 

English, 

history 

special subjects in 
Lower School 


(Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, Mass.) 


A.B., Yale 


algebra, English Hopkins Grammar School 


(Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y.) 


A.B., Emerson 


A.B., Ohio Wesleyan; 
M.A., Harvard 


A.B., Barnard; 
M.A., Columbia 


A.B., Dominican College 


A.B., West Chester, Pa. State Teachers’ 


A.B., Barnard; 
M.A., Columbia 
A.B., Amherst; 
M.A., Columbia 
A.B., Wheaton 


6th grade boys Forman School, Litchfield, 
Conn. 

science Storm King School 

girls’ English Hannah More Academy; 

Knox School 

West Coast Schools, 

Cathedral School of St. Mary 


girls’ Latin 


lower school, 
music 

girls’ English 
boys’ English, St. Thomas Choir School 
French 


girls’ history Miss Hall’s School 








Name of New Teacher 


Eva Souchon 
Mrs. Edmund I. Stillman 
Ludwig Theiss 


Ruth P, Tuoti 


William C, Dickey 

Robt, H. Hahn 

Richard S, McKinley, III 
Stanley Willis 


George Gabritchevsky 


Christopher G, Boyle 


Basil M. Duncan, Jr. 


Arthur S, Timmins 


Howard A. Jewell 


George B. Ludlow, Jr. 
Rev. William A. Opel 


Goeffrey H, Spranger 


Samuel S. Stroud 


J. Thompson Freeman 
Albert L. Grieve 

John C. Hoy 

Robert W. Remick 
William H. Richardson 


Russell H. Stickney 


Edward Wm. Blair 
Mrs, Walter J. Bush 


Ainslie H. Drummond, Jr. 


Dr. Efrain Garcia 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


girls’ phys. ed. 
A.B., Barnard 
M.S.M., State College for Church and 
School Music, Berlin 
B.S,, Skidmore 


girls’ math 


girls’ music 


art assistant 


(St. Alban’s School, Washington, D.C.) 
A.B., Penn.; music 
M.A., Harvard 
B.A., Johns Hopkins 
Andover; 
A.B., Haverford Col.; 
M.A., Western Reserve 


St. Albans; English 
A.B., Mexico City College 


lower school 


B.A., Moscow Univ. German, 

French 
(St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del.) 

A.B., Amherst English, 
history 

A.B., Hampden-Sydney College; French, 

A.M., University of Richmond Spanish 

B.S., Yale mathematics, 
chemistry 


(St. George’s School, Newport, R. I.) 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, music, choir 
B. of M. director 

Brown University, A.B. mathematics 
Harvard University, A.B.; biology, sacred 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, B.D. studies 
Brown University, A.B. English, sacred 
studies 
University of Pennsylvania, B.A. French, 
sacred studies 


(St. Louis Country Day School, Missouri) 


A.B., Yale; English 
M.A., Columbia 
A.B., Shurtleff; Spanish 


M.A., Washington Univ. 


B.A., Wesleyan; social studies and 


English 
A.B., Harvard; mathematics 
Ed. M., Harvard 
B.S., Univ. New Mexico; librarian 
M.A., Univ, Denver 
B.S.. Syracuse; mathematics 


M.A., Columbia 


(St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N.Y.) 


A.B., Yale University 
A.B., College of New Rochelle 
A.B., Bowdoin 


arithmetic 

librarian 

physics and 
chemistry 

A.B., Louisiana State University; Spanish 

M.A., University of Washington; 

Ph. D., University of Madrid. 
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English and math, 





Previous Teaching Experience 


American School, Berlin 
Masters School 


Pomfret 


Fessenden School 


The Amer, Sch., in London 


McDonough School 


R.M, Academy; 
Trinity School, N.Y.C. 
Univ. of Colo, 


St. Stephen’s School, Austin 
Texas; 

Worcester Acad., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Kempisville High School, 
Princess Anne County, Va. 


Trinity-Pawling 


Riverdale Country School 


Fountain Valley School; Mil- 
ton Academy 


U. S. Army dependents’ 
school, American Zone of 
Germany 


Lakemont Academy, Lake- 
mont, N.Y. 


St. Andrew’s, Delaware 





Name of New Teacher 


Hanno Klassen 


Thornton A, McGill 
John N. Routcliffe 
Robert W. Taylor 


Philip A. Breckinridge 


Tom Brewer 
Deidre Handy 


Olive Boone Wheeler 


Glen E. Brookens 


SFC Roy W. Dunlap 
The Rev. Otho S. Hoofnagle 


SFC William C. Koenck 


William F. Kummer 


Capt. Marion E, Mills 
Dale E. Quist 
The Rev. Donald L. Rhaesa 


Lt. Col. Roger E. Reeder 
R. Jordan Seitz 


Emilie Suttner (Mrs. Werner) 


E. Robert M. Yerburgh 


Judith Berger 

Robert F. Clayton 

Louis Hill Graves 
(Mrs, William P.) 

Jean Zarr Jaspersen 

(Mrs, Frederick F.) 

Harvey Kent Le Sure 


Pamela Lloyd 


Degrees and Colleges 
Bethany Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
B.D.; 
M.A., University of Heidelberg 
A.B., New York University 


B.S., New York State Teachers’ College 


A.B., Yale University 


Subjects 


algebra 


Latin 
history 


Latin 


(St. Stephen’s School, Austin, Tex.) 


A.B., Harpur College; 

Graduate work at Nat'l Univ. of 
Mexico, and Syracuse Univ. 

B.A., Univ. of Texas 

A.B. and M.A, Univ. of Oklahoma 


A.B., Howard Payne College; 
M.A., Texas Christian; 
Ph, D. Texas Technological College 


Spanish 


history 


English 


English and math; 
head of girls’ 
dormitories 


(Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.) 


B.A., M.A., South Dakota 


A.B., Albright; 
General Theological 
Seminary 


Idaho; UCLA 


Buena Vista 

Minnesota 

B.S., St. Joseph’s (Philadelphia); 
B.D., Philadelphia Divinity 
B.S., M.S., Illinois 

B.S., U.S.M.A. 


German Charles University of Prague; 
St. Olaf 


B.A., M.A., and B. Ed., British 


Columbia 


mathematics 


ROTC 

associate 
chaplain; 

history 

ROTC 

staff assistant, 

public relations, 

and admissions 

ROTC 

athletics 


science 


Chairman, ROTC 
education intern in 
mathematics, 

Spanish 


librarian 


English, speech, 
choral music 


(The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C.) 


Mt. Vernon Junior College 
A.B., Haverford College 
\.B., Wellesley College 


B.S., University of Pennsylvania 


A.B., Dartmouth College; 
M. Ed., Temple University 
Graduate, Dartford College of Physical 


Education, University of London 
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kindergarten 
mathematics 
third grade 
language training 


sixth grade 


physical education 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Bethany Seminary, Chicago 


Trinity-Pawling 


Lakemont Acad. 


Norman, Okla. public 
schools; Southwestern Tea- 
chers College, San Marcos, 
Tex. 

El Paso, Tex., publ. schools; 
and Texas Tech, 


Public high schools in Ia., 
Minn., and S.D.; North- 
western Military and Naval 
Academy; and Riverside 

Military Academy. 


St. James School (Hagers- 
town) and St. Paul’s School 
(Concord) 


Missouri Military Academy 


Frauenfachschule, Prague, 
and Tucson, Ariz., nursery 
schools 

British Columbia public 
schools and Christ Church 

Va.) School 


Friends Select 

Claymont, Delaware Public 
Schools 

Ellis College; 

Sidwell Friends School 

Cheshire Academy, Friends 
Select School 

Haymill 


Secondary School, 


Buckinghamshire, England, 








Name of New Teacher 


Franklin S, Noetling 


Elizabeth Reed Wilson 
(Mrs. John P.) 


Janet Brown 


Lawrence Duffy 


R. Emory Swift 


Leo G, Cummings 


Harold A, Wiper 


Robert C. Miller 


Lawrence A. Wold 


George W. Hutt 


Gloria V. Kershner 
Anne O’Toole 
Gerda M. Seligson 


Wilbert B. Smith 


William L, Ware 


Mary N. Wolff 


James M. Wood 


Louisa W. Crockett 


Florence Belmaggio de Caris 
Thomas K, Fisher 
D. Craig Gillespie 


Helen E. Maddock 





Degrees and Colleges Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
Ph. B., Heidelberg College; physics, Pennsylvania Public Schools 
A.M., Columbia University, chemistry (Weatherly, Watsontown, 
Teachers College Trevorton, Shamokin) 


B.S., Wheelock College kindergarten 


(Solebury School, New Hope, Pa.) 


A.B., Western Reserve English, girls’ athletics 

B.S., Juilliard School of Music piano, chorus, music 
appreciation 

B.A., Penna. State College Spanish, science 


(Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn.) 


B.A., Clark University; chemistry, West Springfield High School, 
M.A., Wesleyan University mathematics West Springfield, Mass. 
B.A., Dartmouth College geology, mechanical 

drawing 


(The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif.) 


A.B., Bowdoin; Spanish, Latin, The Berkshire School 
A.M., Harvard public speaking 
B.A., Wesleyan University mathematics, physics 


(Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.) 


A.B., Gettysburg; sciences, algebra High School, Kingston, N.Y.; 
M.A., Columbia High School, Westhampton 
Beach, N.Y.; High School, 
Islip, N.Y.; Friends Acad- 
emy, Locust Valley, N.Y. 


A.B., Whittier elementary grades Public School, South Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

New Rochelle; elementary grades Sunny Hills School, Wilming- 

University of Penna. ton, Del. 

University of Berlin; Latin Brearley School, New York 

A.B., University of London City 

B.S.C., New York Univ.; religion missionary in India, Eygpt, 


M.A., Univ. of Penna.; 
M.H., Springfield 


and Palestine 


B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; French, geometry Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
University of Grenoble; Md.; Sewanee Military 
M.A., Middlebury Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Juilliard Music School; music private lessons 


Mannes Music School; 
Music Academy of the West; 
Aspen Institute 


A.B., Hamilton; English Hamilton Coilege, Clinton, 
Columbia i # 


(Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz.) 


B.A., Vandebilt Univ.; mathematics Tennessee, Florida, Ken- 
M.A., George Peabody College for tucky, Alabama, Missis- 
Teachers sippi public schools and 
colleges; and St. Timothy’s, 
Mt. Vernon Seminary and 
Ferry Hall 
B.S., Kent State Univ. French-Spanish Warren Harding High School, 
Warren, Ohio 
A.B., A.M., Harvard Univ. academic head, St. Paul’s; Eaglebrook; Chase 


head English dept. 
B.S., Univ. Western Ontario phys.-chem, Port Credit High School, 
Ontario, Canada 
A.B., Stanford Univ. Spanish Michigan and California pub- 
lic schools 
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Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges 


David Mayer, III 
Clifford C, Perkins 


B.A., Yale 

B.A., Hobart College; 
M.A., Columbia Univ. 
A.B., West Virginia 
Wesleyan College; 
M.A., Columbia Univ. 


Marguerite H. Perkins 


Horst Richter 


Olive I. Toussaint B.A., Beloit College; 


Middlebury College; 
‘ 


Taxco, Gro, Mexico 


Maturity Examination Realgymnasium 
am Swinger, Breslau, Silesia 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 


English 


English-U, S. history Perkiomen School 


English Upper Nyack, New York 
public school; Perkiomen 
School 

German-mathematics Frankfurt American High 
School; Army Education 
Center, Frankfurt; Univ. 
Chicago Fulbright Fellow 

Spanish-English Wisconsin, Arizona, Michi- 


gan, Illinois public schools 


2 certificates Taxco Summer School, 


(Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn.) 


William N. Bailey 


Princeton 
B.S., M.A., William & Mary 


David H. Hovey B.A., Univ. of Pennsylvania 


mathematics, Blair Academy; The Gunnery 
physical geography 


mathematics, English Summer camps; Athletics Of- 
i U.S. 


ficer, Fleet 
Mine Force 


Atlantic 


(Woodberry Forest School, Virginia) 


W. Robert Eason B.S., Hampden-Sydney 


Lewis Holladay B.S., Hampden-Sydney 


P. Carson Huntley B.A., Washington and Lee 


M.A., University of Va. 


John W. Menzies 
H. Warren Thwing 


B.S., Xavier University 
A.B., Yale; 
M.A., University of Va. 


mathematics, Petersburg (Va.) High School 
acronautics, 
athletics 
sciences, athletics Randolph-Macon 
Front Royal, Va. 
British School, Cairo; Brit- 
ish School, Athens; Massa- 
nutten Military Academy; 
Moses Brown School 


Academy, 


French, German 


Spanish, English 


physics, mathematics 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Ouive Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 








PRESENTING MISS BRAMHALL 

Girls’ Schools, your new editor is Olive Day Bramhall 
of Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. She looks forward 
to receiving interesting news from you, Please help her 
by following the instructions to BuLLetin Correspondents 
that were sent to member schools in September. 




















INNOVATIONS 

Several innovations have been made in the coun- 
seling program at The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, 
N. Y. A senior seminar is conducted by the head- 
mistress, Marian W. Smith, to expedite college advis- 
ing and to consider all problems encountered in the 
senior year. 

To facilitate the use of guidance materials, a 
vertical file has been acquired by the library for the 
central location of all materials on college counseling, 
scholarships, vocations, study habits, etc. 


The faculty of The Calhoun School, New York, 
N. Y., are working on a supplement to the West Side 
News, a local paper, in order to raise money for the 
school’s development fund. Profiles of outstanding 
graduates, a biography of Miss Calhoun, and stories 
about the school and the neighborhood will be in- 
cluded. Advertising by local merchants will pay for 
the supplement and provide the desired profit. This 
project is under the direction of Catherine O'Neill, 
librarian, and Pauline Scheele, executive secretary. 


Under the direction of Sally Carrington, the form- 
ation of asmall singing group of eight voices has proved 
to be a new and successful addition to the musical 
activities of the Katherine Delmar Burke School, 
San Francisco, Calif. The group is the result of the 
realization that the best the school 
chorus of fifty voices should have a chance to work 
on music that offers more of a challenge to them. 


musicians in 
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Generally the music selected is more difficult be- 
cause the eight girls are capable of reading fast, 
learning quickly, and interpreting style with subtlety. 
So far they have concentrated on 4 cappella music, 
English madrigals, arrangements of folk and popular 
songs, and some Bela Bartok songs in a modern vein. 





&. The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. is pleased 
to be the school selected for the first award of the 
Isabel Carden Griffin Scholarship. This scholarship, 
established by the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States in memory of the late wife of its presi- 
dent, brings a British girl to this country for a year 
of study and is available for the first time this fall. 





A new course in world geography is now being 
offered in the Academic School of the Packer Colle- 
giate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The girls who 
come through Packer’s elementary grades have re- 
ceived thorough preparation in geography, but the 
new girls who enter the First Academic Class often 
have not had the advantages of such preparation. 
It is especially for these girls that the new course is 
being given. 





Quite unique in the history of The Stevens 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, is a Fathers’ 
Association. A group of about twenty Stevens fathers 
formulated the idea during the summer and organized 
a permanent association in September. The sole pur- 
pose is not to raise money; rather it is to initiate and 
support plans for improvements to the school. 





A library workshop, the first to be held on a private 
school campus and the first to use a school library as 
a laboratory, was given this summer at Westover 
School in Middlebury, Conn. The three-week course 
was offered by the department of library science of 
New Haven State Teachers College and Westover 
School. Three points of college credit were given by 
the college for the course. 


The co-directors were Esther Millett, librarian of 
Westover School, and Alice B. Thompson, librarian 
of the Teachers College and chairman of its depart- 
ment of library science. Thirty librarians and library 
students from eleven states participated in field trips 
and group discussions and also took a course in 
cataloging and classification. 


Publishers’ representatives addressed the group, 
library supplies and equipment were demonstrated, 
and a number of well-known authors, educators and 
editors were invited to visit the workshop. As the 
librarians lived at the school, there was an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas and experiences outside the 
formal meetings. 





WRITING PROGRAMS 


Students of The Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Wash., last spring published the second 
edition of Ascent, a semi-annual literary magazine 
that contains the best of the creative writing done in 
the lower, middle, and upper schools during the year. 
This all-school opportunity for recognition of quality 
in writing of poems, stories, descriptions, and essays 
has sparked the interest of teachers as well as students. 
The result has been that more and better creative 
writing is being done in the classrooms. 

Voluntary classes with Marjorie Avalon, senior 
English instructor, were held for upper school stu- 
dents, where manuscripts were read and criticized 
before revision. The editorial board consisted of Miss 
Avalon and any interested girls. 





Flight is a literary magazine published by the 
students of The Helen Bush School at Seattle, 
Wash. Last year, in addition to presenting varied 
forms of prose and poetry, the publication was en- 
riched by creative writing in foreign languages, as 
well as photographs of student arts and crafts. 

The inclusion of many illustrations at no extra 
expense was made possible by use of the photo-offset 
process. Literary contributions and pictures are 
pasted in an interesting layout on pages which are 
then photographed and reduced to booklet size. 

The magazine, with its new emphasis on integra- 
tion of the arts, has proved to be so interesting to the 
students that two issues are published yearly. The 
mid-year issue provided a definite stimulus to students 
to submit work in creative writing and in the graphic 
arts. Flight has become, as well, an important form 
of recognition for student achievement. 





The Nightingale-Bamford School of New York 
City held its third annual Festival of the Written 
Word on May 19, 1955. Based on the idea of the 
Eistoddfod, the 800-year-old Welsh ceremonial gather- 
ing of poets and minstrels, the Festival has stimulated 
a lively interest in creative writing. 

The Festival operates under the aegis of the school 
Committee of the Arts, which exercises a supervisory 
function over the Dramatic, Literary, Glee, and Art 
Clubs. Students in classes VII through senior are 
invited to compete in the Festival. Each girl is urged 
to offer her favorite composition. At least a month 
in advance of the Festival, the classes meet and choose 
from assignment work or from articles, stories, and 
verse written especially for the occasion, represent- 
ative examples of creative writing. The pieces selected 
in this preliminary reading are submitted to the 
Magazine Committee, which reduces the entries to 
those that will make the best program for the Festival. 
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The number of entries varies from twelve to fifteen, 
depending upon length. The program takes approxi- 
mately an hour and a half with a five-minute break 
at the midway mark. 


An afternoon in May is set aside. Judges are 
chosen. In the school auditorium chairs are arranged 
informally in a semi-circle. Parents and friends fill 
the room. The contestants take their places in the 
front row. The chairman speaks briefly about the 
origin and meaning of the Festival, and the reading 
begins. At the conclusion of the program, the judges 
make their report and award a scroll to the winner. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


As the outcome of a meeting of a few parents with 
the Development Committee for The Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., a series of dinners for 
parents was held last May at the school. The dinners 
for small groups afforded an opportunity for all parents 
to discuss questions regarding the school with members 
of the board of trustees, the headmistress, or other 
parents interested in the school’s welfare. Included 
in the written invitation for the evening was a return 
card on which to indicate which of eleven dates would 
be most convenient. 

Although the dinners were crowded into an already 
full schedule for late spring it was felt that the response 
and interest more than made up for the time taken. 
As a tangible result the school has almost reached the 
half-way mark in its drive innaugurated last Nov. 
1 for $250,000 for capital improvements. As of 
Oct. 1 this year $113,000 has been received in gifts 
and pledges to enable the first of two new wings 
planned to be built. 


The distribution of the gifts, $22,000 from alumnae 
and $91,000 from parents and friends, reflects a wide 
and continuing interest as well as sense of responsi- 
bility to the cause of independent education. 





On June 4, 1955 The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, 
N. Y., held a game day at Larkin Field to celebrate 
the conclusion of a fund-raising campaign for the 
development of its first athletic field. Trustees, 
alumnae, faculty members, parents, and students 
gathered for a special sports program and dedication 
ceremony. 

The new field, located near the school, offers 
facilities for a regulation hockey and soccer field. 
Along the length of one side are three hard-top tennis 
courts. The entire area has been fenced in with 
shrubbery, which not only adds beauty to the scene 
but also provides an informal type of privacy. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., announces an 
Anniversary Development Program to culminate in 


1959, when the school will be seventy-five years old. 
The first intensive phase will begin on October 7, 
1955, preceded by a two-week convocation and educa- 
tion period, during which the needs of the school will 
be brought to the attention of all the members of the 
school’s family. 





The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. has 
launched a long term campaign for a fund of $2.5 
million. This fund, known as the Dobbs Develop- 
ment Fund, will be administered by the board of 
trustees and the income used for: supplementing 
faculty salaries, pensions, student aid, physical needs 
of the school, general educational advancement. 
Apart from this campaign, the alumnae are con- 
tinuing their program of annual giving to the school 
through their class representatives. 

On May 4, 1955, The Masters School laid the 
cornerstone for a new Activities Hall. The principal 
address was made by Edward T. Hall, headmaster of 
the Hill School and trustee of Dobbs. His mother, 
Dorothy Morgan Hall, was present as a member of 
the class holding its fiftieth reunion. 

The Activities Hall, located near the School Build- 
ing and connected with it, will contain rooms for all 
the activities of the physical education department, 
lockers and storage space, a dance studio, a room for 
glee club rehearsals and a cafeteria. The gymnasium 
proper can be divided by movable partitions into 
three large rooms or, left undivided, can be a hall 
in which outdoor events such as Class Day can be 
held in case of rain. Work on the building was de- 
layed during the extreme heat of summer, but it is 
expected to be ready for use before Christmas. 





Ground has been broken at the Northfield School 
for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., for a new dormi- 
tory for approximately fifty girls. In honor of North- 
field’s late headmistress, the dormitory will be named 
the Mira Bigelow Wilson Hall. 





Dr. Paul D. Shafer, President of the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., has announced 
that the school has received a bequest of $100,000 from 
the estate of Stella Foreman, who entered Packer in 
1893 and was graduated in 1899. A life member of 
the Associate Alumnae, Miss Foreman died in the 
fall of 1954. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, New 
York City, celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
May 5 with a picnic supper and birthday party. 
Close to 500 parents, alumnae, and students attended 
the celebration to honor faculty and patrons whose 
continuing service has contributed to the development 
of the school. 
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Founded by the late Frank S. Hackett as a unit 
of the Riverdale Country School, this college pre- 
paratory school for girls has grown from forty-one 
students in grades seven through twelve to its present 
enrollment of 129. Uuder the leadership of Miriam 
Denness Cooper, headmistress, the school has gradu- 
ated 326 girls over the twenty year period. During 
the past four years all of Riverdale’s seventy-three 
graduates have gone on to institutions of higher 
learning, 92% to the college of their first choice. 

Gifts presented to the school included partial 
tuition scholarships from the Senior Fathers and the 
Alumnae Association, new stage curtains from the 
Parent-Teachers Association, and a radio-phonograph 
presented to the student body by the faculty. Student 
presentations were made by each class president, who 
told how her class had raised the money for its gift 
to the school. 





A new contributor is Saint Mary’s Hall, San 
Antonio, Texas. The school reports interesting 
additions and improvements completed a year ago 
this summer. A modern, new art studio was built 
on the back of the main building on the West wing. 
Tt has a row of white tiled sinks and brightly painted 
cupboards for supplies. A spacious room, its large 
windows are grouped to let in the north light which 
is so important to the art student. Directly above 
the studio an additional room was built which also is 
well lighted and large. It is being used for the Bible 
Both of these fine additions were made 
possible through the generous donations of loyal 
friends of the school. 


classes. 


The East House, a dormitory for the younger 
girls, was repaired and redecorated. The rooms were 
repapered in gay flower designs, new closet space was 
added. The furniture in the living room was re- 
upholstered in attractive prints, giving a very charm- 
ing and comfortable appearance to the lower floor. 
This donation came from the generosity and work of 
two parents of the school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

This summer, after nineteen years of devoted and effective 
service, Marguerite Hearsey retired as principal of Abbot Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. Her place has been taken by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Crane. Mrs. Crane received her bachelor’s degree with 
honors from Bryn Mawr College in 1937, From 1938 until 1942 
she was lecturer in the Division of Extension of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. 

Mrs. Crane has taught English, history, Latin, and history of 
art at the Prospect Hill School in New Haven and in the high 
school at Barnstable, Mass. She came to Abbot in the fall of 1954 
as a teacher of English and history of art. 

Marian Williston Smith, Headmistress of The Buffalo 
Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., has been honored by two appoint- 





ments. She is the representative of the Headmistresses Associa- 
tion of the East to the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
a member of the Governing Board of the Cooperative Bureau for 
Teachers. 


The trustees of the Katherine Delmar Burke School 
announce the appointment of Olive Balcom as Academic Direc- 
tor, beginning in the summer of 1955. 

Miss Balcom is a graduate of the school and of the University 
of California, from which she also holds a master’s degree. She 
has a general secondary credential from the State of California. 

Upon her return to teaching after World War II, she was 
made head of the history department of the school. She has been 
a member of the board of trustees since 1948. 

Miss Balcom will be in charge of all matters relating to cur- 
riculum, scheduling of classes and activities, and college relations. 





Lincoln School of Providence, R. I., announces with re- 
gret the retirement, after many years of valuable service, of Mrs. 
R. Edwards Annin (Mary Gallagher Annin) as head of the music 
department. Her work will be taken by T. James Hallan, 
Fellow, Trinity College of Music, London, the successful music 
director at St. Dunstan’s School and choir director at St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Providence. 


The appointment of Dr. William Edgar Park as president of 
Simmons College was announced this spring and with it Dr. 
Park’s resignation as President of The Northfield Schools, the 
parent organization of the Mount Hermon School for Boys 
and the Northfield School for Girls. 

In June the Trustees of The Northfield Schools announced the 
appointment of Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, headmaster of Mount 
Hermon School, as President of The Northfield Schools. Dr. 
Rubendall will continue as headmaster of the Mount Hermon 
School. 


A Committee on Great Ideas, composed of members of the 
faculty of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after studying the recommendations of individual faculty mem- 
bers, has submitted to the departments in the school an outline 
of ideas basic in Western thought. These ideas are grouped in 
three main categories: Man in his relation to God; Man in his re- 
lation to Man; Man in his relation to the State. Each depart- 
ment is now considering the application of the ideas to its own de- 
partment; and on the basis of the department reports, the Com- 
mittee will decide whether Packer needs any special program to 
make the student body more conscious of its heritage. An im- 
portant aspect of the project is that the members of the faculty 
are thinking about the same concepts and sharing certain funda- 
mental ideas. 

Springside School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of Mrs. William Leonard Davis as 
Director of the Middle School. Mrs. Davis, who taught first 
grade at Springside for eleven years before her appointment as 
Middle School Director, holds a B. A. from Goucher, where she 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Before coming to Springside, Mrs. Davis taught English at 
the Gordon Roney School in West Philadelphia. She also was 
associated for several years with the editorial department of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. Other experiences 
include those of case worker for the Social Service Department of 
the Y. W. C. A. and of canp counselor, 

This year, its one hundred twelfth, has brought to Stuart 
Hall, Staunton, Va., an important change in administration, 
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After twelve years as headmistress, Mrs. William T. Hodges re- 
signed to enjoy her retirement in a home she has built in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Succeeding Mrs. Hodges, Martha Dabney Jones 
assumed the position of headmistress in July of this year. Miss 
Jones is a graduate of Sweet Briar College and holds a master’s 
degree from the University of North Carolina. Since 1937 she 
has been a member of the faculty of St. Mary’s Junior College, 
Raleigh, N. C., where she has been dean of students and acting 
head of the English department. 


NEW FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 

Abbot Academy in Andover, Mass., has added eight new 
teachers. 

Two of the new members are in the English department. 
Jane D. Baker, a Middlebury graduate, has taught at Brewster 
Academy, Wolfeboro, N. H. Mrs. Louise Tarr Stockley has had 
experience in the Southboro public schools and in the Gill School, 
She has an A.B. from Vassar and an M.A. from Columbia. 

In the history department is Anna FE. Roth, Ph.B., Syracuse 
University, A.M., Ph.D., Radcliffe. She has taught at New- 
burgh Academy, Springfield Central H. S., Bridgewater State 
Normal, and Radcliffe. 

Also in the history department is Mrs. Jirina Sztacho, who 
comes from Czechoslovakia, where she received her Ph.D. from 
Charles University in Prague and taught in state colleges. 

Mrs. Franey Jensen, whose experience has been in Sweden and 
Denmark, will teach physical education. 

Gertrude Ehrhart, a Bradford graduate, will teach singings 

Mrs. Oswald Nagler will teach dance. She has an A.B. from 
the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

History of art will be taught by Donald Outerbridge. A Har: 
vard graduate, Mr. Outerbridge has taught at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, the Boston Conservatory of Music, and the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education. 





There are three new faculty appointments at the Berkeley 
Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marion Bourgeois joins the art department. Having a B.S. 
and M.A. from Louisiana State University, she has taught at 
Monticello College, Alton, Ill.; All Saints Episcopal Jr. College 
and Preparatory School, Vicksburg, Miss.; and at Louisiana 
State University. 

The new fifth grade teacher, Mrs. Hanka Kent, has taught at 
Forest Park School, Forest Park. Ga.; Ames School, Manero, 
La.; and Henry Allen School, New Orleans, La. She holds a B.S, 
degree from the U. of Ga. and has done graduate work at Tu- 
lane U. 


Teaching fourth grade will be Mrs. Elizabeth P. Kraft, who 
has studied at New York State College and at the Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. She has had foreign experience, 
having taught at the American Community School at Robert 
College in Istanbul, Turkey; the American Community School in 
Cairo, Egypt; and the American High School in Paris. Further 
teaching has been at Rye Country Day School, The Child Edu- 
cation Foundation in New York, the Chapin School in New 
York, and the Cathedral School of St. Mary in Garden City, 
mM. Bs 

At Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, New York, Marion Williston 
Smith, headmistress, announces the appointment of Mrs. Charles 
Beyer as instructor of French, Mrs. Beyer, who received her A.B. 
degree at Swarthmore and her M.A, at New York University, 
formerly taught at Rosary Hill College and the University of 
Buffalo. 


The following teachers have joined the faculty of the Cal- 
houn School in New York City: 

Rose Son Chu, who has had experience in the Honolulu pub- 
lic schools, will teach physical education. She has an A.B. from 
the U. of Michigan and an M.A. from the U. of Hawaii. 

Suzanne Helein, A.B., U. of Aix, M.A., Columbia, will teach 
French. She has taught at the Berkeley Institute. 

Marion C. Hollstein, a graduate of Wilson and a former 
teacher at the Putney School and the Verde Valley School in Ari- 
zona, will teach mathematics, 

Roberta Nathanson, a Vassar graduate, will also be in the 
mathematics department. 





Mrs, George J. Johnson, principal of the Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass., announces the following additions to her fac- 
ulty: 

Joan E, Appel will teach Spanish. A Wellesley graduate with 
an A.M.T. from Radcliffe and an M.A, from Middlebury, she was 
formerly head of the English department at the International 
Institute in Madrid. 

Mrs. Richard S. Berry, A.B., Radcliffe, M.Ed., Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, will teach psychology. 

Ellen Gery, a graduate of Bennett Junior College, joins the 
department of physical education. 

Shirley M. Hersom is the new head of the Latin department. 
A graduate of Mt. Holyoke, she received her M.A. at the U. of 
Cal. at Berkeley and has studied at the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, Union Theological Seminary, and Colum- 
bia. She has taught Latin at the Northfield School for Girls and 
was an academic counselor and director of extra-curricular activi- 
ties there. 

Mrs. Robert Hodgdon, who received her B.S, at Springfield 
College, will teach physical education. 

The new head of admissions will be Mrs. Blanche Mont- 
gomery, a graduate of Smith. 

Mrs, Anthony Oettinger, a graduate of Radcliffe, will teach 
biology. 

Diane Potter, a recent graduate of Weilesley, will teach math- 
ematics. 

Mrs. William A. Whitcomb, Jr., joins the English depart- 
ment. A Smith graduate who has an M.A. from Wellesley, Mrs. 
Whitcomb has had considerable editorial experience. 

Susan C. Winslow, A.B., Radcliffe, M.Ed., Harvard, will 
teach history. 





At the Emma Willard School there are the following new 
members: 

Margaret Ann Arthur, a graduate of Russell Sage College, 
will teach physical education. 

E. Dorothy Asch, who has degrees from Adelphi College and 
Garrett Biblical Institute and a Ph.D. from Edinburgh U, in 
Scotland, will teach Bible. She has previously taught at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College. 

Teaching art will be Mrs. John Burdis, who holds a degree 
from the U. of Durham. 

A Wellesley graduate, Carol I., Collins, will teach history, 

Catherine S, Miner, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, will teach Latin. 

Mrs. William H. Pease, a graduate of Smith, joins the Eng- 
lish department. 

Mary G. Schumacher will teach Latin. A graduate of the U, 
of Toronto who holds an A.M. from Radcliffe, she has taught at 
Wheaton College and the MacDuffie School in Springfield, Mass. 
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Virginia |B. Yates, a graduate of Northwestern U. and a for- 
mer teacher at Port Huron High School, will teach speech, 

In the Willard Day School, the lower school of Emma Willard, 
Mrs. Wentworth K. Brown will teach English and social studies- 
She is a graduate of Colby College and a former teacher at Lee 


Academy, Westbrook High School and Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 





Miss Hall’s School in Pittsfield, Mass., has four new mem- 
bers on its faculty. 


In the history department will be Jean A. Gordon, a Hunter 
graduate who has an M.A, from Columbia. Miss Gordon has 
taught at the Grier School and at the Knox School. 


From experience in the public schools of Boston, Mass., 
comes Anne R. Howe, A.B., Radcliffe, A.M., Yale, who will teach 
English. 

A Smith graduate, Mary F. McBride, will teach both French 
and Spanish. 


Elsa H. Sir will teach English, speech, and theater arts. She 


has a B.S. from New York U. and has taught at the Girls’ Latin 
School in Baltimore and at the Beard School. 





The Katherine Delmar School in San Francisco, Cal., has 
named six new members to its faculty, 


Jeanne Belanger comes from the Utah public schools to teach 
first grade. She has her A.B. from the U. of Utah and her M.P.H. 
from the U. of Michigan. 

Diane Cuenin, a Wellesley graduate, will teach French. 

Cynthia Heath, A.B., Radcliffe, will teach eighth grade. 


Marjorie Hoefle, who is a graduate of Boston University and 
whose experience has been in the Mass. public schools, will teach 
third grade. 


Marie O’Brien, former teacher at Dana Hall and Westridge 
School, will have seventh grade classes in English and history, 
She is a Radcliffe graduate with an M.A. from Boston University, 

In the fifth grade will be Patricia Swedenborg, a graduate of 


the U. of Cal. who has taught in the public schools of Cal. and in 
the Springfield School in Pa. 





The Low-Heywood School in Stamford, Conn., has added 
only one new faculty member. Mrs. R. A. Beals has joined the 
English department. She has her B.A, and M.A, from Rad- 
cliffe and has studied at the University of Munich, the University 
of Berlin, and the Sorbonne. 





The following appointments have been made to the faculty of 
Mary Institute in St. Louis, Mo.: 


There are two new members of the physical education de- 
partment. Sarah Ann Bemis, B.S., Sargent College, M.A., New 
York U., will be head of the department, and assisting her will be 
Ann Aldridge, a graduate of Washington U. Miss Bemis taught 
previously at Washington U. 


To the French department come Mrs. Thomas L, Downs, 
A.B., Swarthmore College, M.A., U. of Cincinnati, and Mrs, 
McMillan Lewis, B.A., M.A., U. of Illinois. Mrs. Downs has 
taught at Washington U., while Mrs. Lewis has taught at the 
high school in Ladue, Mo, 


Mrs. William P. Giesselmann, former teacher at Villa Du- 
chesne, will teach English, She has an A.B. from the College of 
Saint Elizabeth and an A.M. from Columbia U. 

Teaching biology and physics will be Mrs. Joseph Gyorog, a 


graduate of Wilson College and a former teacher at Packer Col- 
legiate Institute. 


In the mathematics department is Mrs. Wilfred J. Hemmer, 
B.S., M.A., Washington U., who has had experience in the pub- 
lic schools of Missouri. 

Marcia Murphy, B.F.A., Washington U., is teaching art. 

Florence Pehikon will teach remedial reading. Former 
teacher in Madison, Wis., Mrs. Pehrkon holds a B.E. from the 
National College of Education, Evanston, IIl., and an M.S from 
the U. of Wis. 

Elizabeth Pratt, A.B., Smith College, M.A., Columbia U., 
joins the history department. She was previously at Abbot 
Academy. 

Mrs. Martha Randle, who has taught at the U. of Southern 
Cal. and at the Fieldson School in N. Y., will teach Latin. She 
has an A.B. from the U. of Wis. 





New faculty members at National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C., are: 

Christy J. Chakos, who will teach art to grades 9-12 and his- 
tory of art. He has studied at the Art Students’ League, the 
Académie Julian, Paris, the Escuela de Pintura, and the Escul- 
tura Studio Hinna, Rome, and has taught at Webb-Churchill and 
P.A.L. Youth Center. 

Mrs. C. J. Chakos, who will teach art to grades 4-8. She too 
has studied at the Art Students’ League. She has also studied at 
the New School of Social Research and has taught at The Brear- 
ley School and worked at the Brooklyn Museum. 


Eleanor Clapp, B.S. in Ed. and M.S. in Ed., Teachers College, 
Columbia, who has been made head of the lower school. Miss 
Clapp was formerly at Friends Academy on Long Island, the 
American Community School, Syria, the Expatriate School, Ven- 
ezuela, Friends Seminary in New York City, and U. S. A. schools 
in Japan. 

Mary de Csepel, B.M., Oberlin Conservatory, and M.M., 
Manhattan School of Music, who will teach piano, She has 
taught at Drew School for Girls, Hoff-Barthelson Music School, 
and the Manhattan School of Music. 

Mrs. R. H. Foster, B.A., Smith, formerly Research Assistant 
at Harvard, who will teach science. 

Mrs. Millicent F. E. Kent, B.A. (Honours), King’s College, 
University of Durham (England), former student at The Sor- 
bonne, who will teach grade 6, Her previous experience has been 
at the International School in Geneva, the Community School of 
Robert College, and the Anglo-American School in Athens. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R, Miller, B.A., Oxford College (Ohio), M.Ed., 
University of Hawaii, former graduate student at Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio), who will teach grade 7. Mrs. Miller has taught 
at Iolani School in Honolvlu, St. Andrew’s Priory, Lowrey School, 
Dearborn, Mich., and Blount Junior High School, Pensacola, 
Fila. 

Hazel E. Munsell, B.A., Mount Holyoke, M.A. and Ph.D., 
Columbia, who will teach science. Miss Munsell’s earlier teach- 
ing experience was acquired at Stamford Seminary and Union 
Free School, Pratt Institute, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Judith A, Straka, B.S., New Haven State Teachers College, 
who is the new librarian, 





The Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., 
has added the following new teachers: 

Mary Beck, B.A., Mexico City College, will teach Spanish, 

Mrs. Mary Leith Borden, a graduate of Wheaton College, will 
teach English and music. 

Grace Brownell, A.B., Smith, joins the Latin department. 


She formerly taught at the Oxford School, Hartford, and the 
Stoneleigh-Prospect School. 
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Andrée Collard, B.A., Mexico City College, M.A., Univer- 
sity of Mexico, formerly an instructor at Mexico City College, 
will teach French. 


Eugene Gancarz will have charge of the orchestra. He holds 
the degrees of B.Mus., M.Mus.Ed., from the College of Music, 
Boston University, and has taught in the public schools of 
Presque Isle, Maine, and Gloucester, Mass. 

Mrs. Eugene Gancarz, also a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music, will teach organ, 

Isabelle V. Hatton will be in the department of physical edu- 
cation. She has her B.S. from Sargent College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Boston University. 

Dora E. Palmer, who has taught in the public schools at 
Wellesley, Mass., will teach English. She has her A.B, from Rad- 
cliffe and her M.Ed. from Boston University. 

Also in the English department is Cora B. Pucci, a graduate of 
Simmons College. 

Sara Rudisill, B.A., Tulane University, M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, formerly a teacher in the public schools of Wilmington, 
Del., will teach history. 

Ruth Schmidt, a graduate of the University of Berlin and the 
Pedagogical Seminary of Berlin, will teach Latin and ancient his- 
tory. Miss Schmidt is a Fulbright Exchange teacher and is on 
leave from the Marie Curie School in Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 

The Oxford School in Hartford, Conn., will have the fol- 
lowing new teachers: 

Mrs. Richard W. Fox, formerly at Foxcroft, Madeira, and 
Locust Valley Friends Academy, will teach English. She has 
her A.B. from Barnard and her M.A. from Columbia. 

Mrs. George Hamilton will teach science and history. Former 
teacher at the Roberts Beach School and The Bishop’s School, 
La Jolla, Cal., she is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke and has studied at 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Harvard. 

Joining the French department is Mme. Simone LeFaivre, 
who has studied at the Sorbonne, U. of Chicago, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Rutgers. She has taught at the Berkeley Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo.; and at 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes in New York City. 

Mrs. David H. Neiditz, A.B., Smith, M.A., Radcliffe, will 
teach French, English, and Latin. 

Mrs, Norris P, Swett, former teacher at Milton Academy, will 


teach music. A graduate of Wellesley, she has studied also at 
Radcliffe. 


The following have been added to the faculty of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Kitty K. Ditmas, B.A., Hunter, will teach the history of art 
and have charge of the audio-visual program. 

Mary A. Mcllwraith, B.A., Toronto, M.A., Bryn Mawr, 
formerly a teacher at Prince of Wales College, joins the science 
department. 

In the English department is Polly Putnam, who has taught at 
Middleburgh and Delmar, N. Y., and at Union College. She has 
a B.A. from Wellesley and an M.A. from Albany State Teachers 
College. 

Mrs. Lucille O. Schmon, B.A., Miss. Women’s College, M.A., 
Teachers College, will be assistant to the registrar, She held a 
similar position at St. Francis College. 

The Riverdale Country School for Girls in New York 
City has announced two faculty appointments. 

Charlotte Townsend, B.A., Florida Southern College, whose 
previous experience includes the Gateway School, New Haven, 





Conn., and the Cathedral School of St. Mary in Garden City, 
L, L., will teach English. 

Claire Williams, new dance teacher, has a B.A. and an M.A. 
from Texas State College for Women. 


The Spence School, New York, N. Y., has made a number 
of additions to its faculty. 








Several of the new teachers come from fields other than teach- 
ing. Virginia Johnston, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, has worked 
for Standard Brands. She will assist in the first and second 
grades. Mrs. Adelaide D. Parker will be head of the middle 
school. A graduate of Hollins, she has studied at Columbia and 
worked for the National Reading Foundation. Joan Steen, B.A., 
Barnard, M.A., Bryn Mawr, has had experience with McGraw- 
Hill. She will teach mathematics in the middle school, 


Several of the appointments are to the English department. 
Margaret Fairlamb, who has studied at Oxford and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and has her M.A. from Columbia, will be head 
of the department, She comes from the Ellis School in Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Ashton Dunn, also in the English department and 
in charge of the fifth grade, is a graduate of Vassar and has taught 
at Brearley. Jeanette A. Sweeney, B.A., Smith, M.F.A., Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will teach English and history in the sixth grade 
and be in charge of the sixth grade. She taught previously at 
Brearley. 

Mrs. Peter B. Ehrlich, a graduate of Wheeler and a former 
teacher at Tower Hill, will teach third grade. 

Teacher in the first grade will be Judith Malone, who was 
graduated from Wheelock. She has taught at the Buckley 
School. 


Another Wheelock graduate who will teach kindergarten is 
Emily Potter, who has taught at Nightingale-Bamford School in 
New York, 

Mrs. Martha Rebay has degrees from the University of Louis- 
ville and Ohio State and has studied at Aix-en-Provence. She 
has taught at the American School in London and will teach 
third grade at Spence. 

Mme. Juliana Schmemann, former teacher at Chapin, will be 
in the French department. She has studied at the Sorbonne. 

Dorothy Warren, a Spence alumna, will be administrative 
assistant to the headmistress as well as have charge of alumnae 
relations and fund raising. 


The Springside School of Philadelphia, Pa., announces the 
following additions to its faculty: 

Mrs. William M. Boger, A.B., Hood College, former teacher 
at the Hathaway Day Kindergarten in Lebanon, joins the kin- 
dergarten. 

There are two new first grade teachers, Mrs. Roland Jonesr 
with a B.S. from Madison College, a B. Mus. from Westminste- 
Choir College, and an M.A. from Columbia, has been in the pub- 
lic schools of Norfolk, Va., and Philadelphia, Pa. From experi. 
ence in the Pa., Del., and Ohio public schools, comes Mrs. Horace 
L. Witman, a graduate of Westchester State Teacher's College, 

Sallie Holt will teach the fourth grade. She is a graduate of 
Bennington and has studied at Temple Teacher’s College. 

Mrs. Samuel Kramer, formerly of the faculty of the U. of Pa., 
will teach algebra, She has her B.Ph. from the U. of Chicago. 

Remedial reading in the middle school will be taught by Mrs. 
Guy Mermier, who has been at the Eaglebrook School and the 
Northampton School for Girls. She has a B.A. from Pembroke 
College and an M.S. from the U, of Pa. 

Jacquelyn Spalding, a graduate of Marjorie Webster Jr. Col- 
lege, will be an assistant in the kindergarten. 
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Mrs. George Trickey, Jr., B.A., Bryn Mawr, M.A., Butler 
College, will teach English and Latin. She has taught at Samp- 
son College and Germantown Academy. 

Teaching third grade will be Mrs. F. M. Tiers, a Bucknell 
graduate, who has had experience both in the Washington Square 
Reading Center and in the Agnes Irwin School. 


Agnes R. N. Bergen, headmistress of the Stevens School, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, has announced four new faculty 
members, 


Janet Mix Hemminger, a Vassar graduate, will teach Bible 
and social studies. 

Alice Lynch will teach science. She has a B.S, from Mary 
Washington College of the U. of Virginia and an M.S.Ed. from 
the U. of Pennsylvania. 

Marie Taglianetti, B.S., West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege and a former student at the summer school at Middlebury 
College, will teach French. 

A Beaver College graduate, Ethel Tripple, will teach mathe- 
matics, 

At Stuart Hall in Staunton, Va., the new members of the 
faculty are six in number. 

Teacher of mathematics is Kenneth G, Donnalley, who has 
the degree of B. Bus. Ad. from the College of the City of N. Y. 

Mr. Donnalley’s wife, who has a B.A. from Rollins and who 
has studied at Columbia, will teach tennis and swimming as well 
as English. She has had experience in the Texas public schools. 

Also in the English department is Carolyn Miller, who will be 
editor of the alumnae bulletin as well. She has a B.A. from 


Bridgewater and an M.A. from the U. of Va. and has taught at 
St. Margaret’s School in Tappahanock, Va. 

Nancy Blair Eliason, B.A., M.A., U. of N. C., will teach 
science. She has taught at Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


Assisting in the mathematics department will be Mrs. N. H. 
Meinhard, who has a B.S, from Bushnell U. and who has taught 
at Staunton Military Academy. 


Dagny Midelfart, B.A., Wells, M.A., U. of Va., with experi- 
ence at Monticello College, Alton, III., will teach Spanish. 


A number of changes among the faculty have occurred at 
Westover School in Middlebury, Conn, 


Ilse Stechow, for over twenty years a teacher of German and 
ancient civilization, retired at the end of the school year and is 
living in Bethel, Conn. 

Robert K. Clark, who studied at the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music and has recently held a teaching fellowship at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York, is teaching at Westover 
School. 


Ursula Knobel of Heidelberg-Wieblingen, Germany, who was 
educated at the Universities of Leipzig and Heidelberg, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright Grant and for this year will teach German 
and Latin. 


Mrs. Nana Alexander Maurice, who holds a degree from 
Georgia State Woman’s College, is teaching mathematics. 
Elizabeth Kellog has resumed her English courses at West- 


over School following a sabbatical leave spent in teaching at the 
American School in Tangier, Spanish Morocco, 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 








FOR ELEMENTARY AND LOWER SCHOOLS 
OF THE SEB 

On Thursday evening, March 1, just preceding the 
SEB’s 30th Annual Conference, two important dinner 
meetings will be held in New York City: At St. David’s 
School, 12 East 98 Street, a dinner meeting for heads 
of SEB elementary schools; at the Williams Club, 24 
East 39 Street, a dinner meeting for heads of the lower 
schools of those SEB schools which include both elementary 
and secondary grades. 
February. 





Invitations will be sent out in 


Follow-up meetings at the Conference the next day 
will be open to everyone. 

















NEW BUILDING PROGRAMS 


The Allen-Stevenson School of New York City 
has completed the first step in its building and develop- 
ment program by redecorating and furnishing a liv- 
ing-room for its faculty and staff. 

The room, located at the back of the building on 
the administration floor, is pleasant and quiet. French 
doors open out on a terrace overlooking several 
gardens. 


The room is carpeted from wall to wall in a neutral 
shade. The walls, painted a soft blue, make an effec- 
tive background for a dark red leather chair, several 
black enameled captains’ chairs, a hide-away sofa bed, 
and a beautiful Italian marble coffee table. Out-of- 
town faculty are invited to spend the night in case of 
emergency. 

An electric urn keeps coffee hot throughout the 
day. 

The room is also an ideal spot for parent-teacher 
conferences and small meetings. 


With the increased enrollment in the boarding 
department of The Bement School of Deerfield, 
Mass, another dormitory has been added to accommo- 
date eight girls and two faculty members. It will 
now be possible for the older girls in the boarding unit 


to have instruction in cooking and other household 
arts. 


The facilities of East Woods School, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., were increased this past summer by the building 
of a second addition to the plant. The new structure 
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will provide two classrooms, an art room, and boys’ 
and girls’ locker rooms. There remains one final 
building addition to be made to complete the school’s 
building program —a three room unit which will 
furnish a music room, a science room, and a utility 
room. It is hoped that this wing can be begun next 
year. 

A most welcome and important addition to the 
school’s facilities has been the installation, furnishing, 
and equipping of a school library in the old nursery 
classroom (the nursery group was discontinued last 
year). The recently published S.E.B. Library Book 
List, though not designed for elementary school use, 
was very helpful as a guide in book selection for this 
new library. Money for the library came from a drive 
put on by older people in the community to set up a 
memorial for a deceased friend of the school. 

The school shop has been doubled in size, re- 
furnished and reequipped, and for the first time East 
Woods will have a full scale shop program. 





Fairfield Country Day School of Fairfield, 
Conn. has begun an expansion program with the 
purchase of eight acres of land adjacent to its present 
site. A house, which will serve as the home of the 
headmaster, and two large barns are located on this 
property. 

During the year a new gymnasium will be built 
and more extensive play areas will be laid out. 





As a result of the Fay School Fund Drive in- 
augurated by the trustees of Fay School, South- 
borough, Mass., last March, gifts amounting to more 
than $270,000 have been received. 

During the summer months, construction was 
started on the new “Fay Community Center.” This 
building will have three classrooms in addition to 
athletic facilities which will include a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium, boxing and wrestling 
rooms, rifle range, squash courts, and modern showers 
and lockers. New beds, bureaus, and chairs were 
purchased for all dormitories, and the exteriors and 
interiors of all school buildings were completely re- 
painted. 





A building campaign at The Fenn School, Con- 
cord, Mass., begun in 1952 and featured in 1954 with 
a new gymnasium, closed this summer with the 
completion of four new classrooms and a residence 
for a married man. E. L. Hodgson Company supplied 
the prefabricated house, adapted to fit the present 
school architecture. Provision was made for the 
addition later of a dormitory wing. 





Recent contributions to the Development Fund by 
alumni and parents of The Fessenden School, West 


Newton, Mass., have made possible the addition of 
two new rooms and also the resurfacing of two of the 
school’s seven tennis courts. A completely equipped 
manual training shop now provides more work space 
for more boys, and an attractive Lower School 
assembly room, seating eighty, will be used for plays, 
recitals, meetings, and audio-visual aid programs in 
connection with classroom activities. 





This fall at the Lake Forest Day School, Lake 
Forest, Ill., ground will be broken for a new building 
to create additional space for a fast growing enroll- 
ment. The building will include seven classrooms, a 
library, shop, faculty room, art room, and a large-sized 
playroom which will serve as an additional audi- 
torium for assemblies and meetings. 

The new building became necessary when it was 
decided to move from a single to a double grade 
system, which will permit increased enrollment, while 
at the same time reducing the number of children in 
each home room to approximately eighteen at each 
grade level. 

Extensive changes to the property surrounding the 
school building will be made this fall in order to have 
sufficient play areas for the physical education pro- 
gram at the school. 

A fund raising campaign was launched in De- 
cember, 1954, and has progressed most satisfactorily. 

An increase in the enrollment for this current 
year, to a total of 262, has been possible through 
extensive alterations in the present plant permitting 
the school to divide all grades below the fourth into 
two sections. 


Extensive building improvements, including the 
enlarging of the third grade room, have made possible 
a record enrollment of 183 boys this fall at Shady 
Side Academy’s Junior School in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
In addition to providing better lighting and additional 
space in the third grade, the school has installed a new 
stainless steel kitchen and gas range, asphalt tile 
flooring in several corridors and the music room, and 
has remodeled the office to make possible more 
efficient handling of books and supplies. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

William B. Ely, III, headmaster of Fairfield 
Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., has joined 
with the headmasters of six other independent schools 
in the greater Bridgeport area in the formation of The 
Association of Independent Schools of Greater Bridge- 
port, the purpose of which is to acquaint the public 
with the services that the schools offer, and to acquaint 
the schools with one another. 


St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R.I., is 
pleased to announce the completion of its new Wood- 
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work Shop. Every boy in the school will be able to 
participate in the program offered. Mrs. Charles 
Plumb will offer instructions to boys from kindergarten 
through grade 3 and Rex Huestis will instruct boys 
from grade 4 through grade 9. 

The program, in the planning stages since last 
winter, has been made possible through the generosity 
of a friend of the school and through a magnificent 
effort this summer by Lincoln Ridgewell and Rex 
Huestis. 





A new reading program has been instituted at the 
Shady Side Academy Junior School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Charlotte Miller, who now has charge of the 
school’s work in reading. Mrs. Miller is teaching 
daily classes which emphasize reading skills in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, in addition to working 
three times weekly with special groups from fourth 
through seventh grades. Two periods a day have 
been set aside for individual work. Reading in- 
struction in the first three grades is being carried out 
by the classroom teachers. 





Tenacre Country Day School, elementary divi- 
sion of the Dana Hall Schools, Wellesley, Mass., 
opened for 1955-56 with a full enrollment of 155 
girls and boys, from nursery through sixth grade. 


The library has been enlarged by a substantial 
gift of books and records from the Parent-Teachers 
Association. A faculty dinner for the four branches 
of the school, Tenacre, Dana Hall Junior School, 
Dana Hall, and Pine Manor Junior College was held 
on opening day. At the business meeting which 
followed, a Development Program was announced and 
outlined by Dr. Alfred T. Hill, Director. 


As in the past, Tenacre will serve as the laboratory 
school for observation and practice teaching for 
students of Pine Manor, Wheelock College, Garland, 
and the Nursery Training School of Boston. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

During the winter months the Headmaster and 
Mrs. Rennard of the Allen-Stevenson School will 
hold open house Tuesday afternoons. Tea will be 
served from 4:30 to 6:30 in the living room in the 
School Annex. It is hoped that these teas will provide 
the opportunity for parents to become better ac- 
quainted with their sons’ instructors. 





The parents of the Crane Country Day School 
students, at Santa Barbara, Calif., have inaugurated 
a “Tom Sawyer” day. One Saturday in May, fifty- 
two parents met at the school and painted three 
classrooms and the auditorium. They also painted 
all of the furniture in these rooms. In addition to the 





fine redecorating that was accomplished, the parents 
also found that the project enabled them all to become 
better acquainted with one another. In retrospect, 
“Tom Sawyer” day was a great success, and all are 
hoping it will be an annual affair. 





Replacing the annual parents’ fall festival at the 
Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif. 
this year will be a parent-faculty play. The program 
announced for the evenings of November 10, 11, and 
12 includes a varied olio as well as the melodrama, 
“Only an Orphan Girl,” with both parents and faculty 
members well represented in all phases of the pro- 
duction. Proceeds from the current project will be 
used for the improvement of the school’s facilities in 
a specially selected field comparable to the recent 
soundproofing of classrooms and supplying of audio- 
visual equipment from festival funds. 





A committee appointed by the Parents Asso- 
ciation, St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R.I., has 
purchased a set of bells made in England and is also 
having erected an altar to be used by the lower grades 
in their chapel service. This altar will be known as 
the Mona Pearce Memorial Altar. Mrs. Pearce was 
for many years a first grade teacher at St. Dunstan’s. 


The Father’s Council at the school, in its June 
meeting, approved the appropriation of funds from 
its treasury for the purchase of a new 48-passenger 
school bus. This bus will be used in addition to other 
bus services now used by the school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Allen-Stevenson School of New York City announces 
the arrival of an exchange teacher from Guildford, England. 
Mr. Mc Kean has replaced Peter V. Weeks for the school year 
1955-56. Mr. and Mrs. Weeks plan to spend next summer trav- 
eling in the British Isles and on the continent. They will return 
to New York City in the fall of 1956, at which time Mr. Weeks 
will resume his position on the Allen-Stevenson School faculty. 

Mr. Mc Kean will spend his school holidays and next summer 
traveling in this country. 

The Bell School in Lake Forest, Ill., opened this year for the 
first time as a non-profit organization. For the past fifty years it 
was under the leadership of Allen C. Bell as owner and head- 
master. Coming in as the new headmaster is Appleton A. Mason, 
who for the last five years was principal of the Polytechnic Ele- 
mentary School in Pasadena, Calif. Alexander Bell continues as 
assistant headmaster. 


The board of trustees of The Fessenden School, West New- 
ton, Mass., announces two administrative changes effective at the 
opening of the fall term. 

Roderick Hagenbuckle, for the past ten years director of ath- 
letics, has been appointed Assistant to the Headmaster, and Jos- 
eph Basinet, former football and baseball coach, is now in charge 
of the sports program. 
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It was with regret that The Foote School, New Haven, an- 
nounced the retirement in June, 1955, of Mrs. Winifred Sturley, 
headmistress for over twenty years. On the eve of her retire- 
ment, Yale University awarded to Mrs. Sturley an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts at its June commencement exercises, read- 
ing, in part, “... beloved teacher and headmistress — You have 
turned the rod of elementary education into a horn of plenty for 
the ever-increasing number of children in this community.” 

Kendall S. Pennypacker, who is Mrs. Sturley’s successor, re- 
ceived his B.A. degree, magna cum laude, from Lafayette College, 
and his M.A. from Harvard University. He has taught at Tus- 
culum College and Lake Forest Academy, and had just completed 
four years as Headmaster of the Keith School, Rockford, Ill., 
previous to his appointment to The Foote School. Mr. Penny- 
packer has served as midwest editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
Scnoot Bu.tetin, reader of the English examination of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and as chairman of the Eng- 
lish Section of the Private Schools Association of the Central 
States. 


Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, opened its 266th 
year on September 14 under the direction of its new headmaster, 
G. Laurence Blauvelt. Mr. Blauvelt, who received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., was for a 
number of years the assistant headmaster at the William Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia, and more recently, headmaster 
of the Milwaukee Country Day School and Dean of the Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J. 


The board of trustees of the Hawken School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the interim appointment of Charles R. Stephens 
as Headmaster to succeed the late Carl N. Holmes. Mr. Stephens 
takes this new post after forty years of service at Hawken, first 
as a teacher and later as Head of the Upper School. 


NEW FACULTY 


Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges 


The Rector and Vestry of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, announced last June the appoint- 
ment of Robert H. Porter as headmaster of St. Thomas Choir 
School. Mr. Porter is a graduate of Brown University and The 
General Theological Seminary. He has served as chaplain and 
master of sacred studies at Trinity School and as master of his- 
tory and sacred studies at Collegiate School, both in New York 
City. 


Headmaster Clifford Nichols, Jr., Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., announces that Norman A. Gray has assumed 
his responsibilities as Supervisor of the Lower School. 

Mr. Gray, who was appointed to the faculty in 1952, is a grad- 
uate of Springfield College, B.S., M.Ed. He formerly taught at 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Virginia, and was Director of 
the intra-mural program. 

Mr. Gray has been the sixth grade teacher and has assisted 
Mr. Nichols in the administration of the Lower School. He will 
continue to serve as the school’s representative to the Secondary 
Education Board. 

Mr. Nichols also announced that Joan Schenerlein, girls’ 
physical director, would fly to London with the United States 
Women’s Field Hockey Team for eighteen days. 


While in England, Miss Schenerlein will play in six matches, 
against teams representing the different sections of the island. 
The final match will be played in London, against an All-Eng- 
land Team, selected from the various sections, based upon their 
play against the United States team, 

Highlights of the tour will be the match in Arsenal Stadium, 
London, against the best in England, and a Theatre Party sched- 
uled for the following evening in London. 


The Duke of Edinburgh is the sponsor of the Diamond Jubj- 
lee Celebration, 


APPOINTMENTS 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 


(Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C.) 


Frances Fisher 


Sorbonne 


B.F.A. Rhode Island School of Design; 


geography and art 


(Allen-Stevenson School, New York City) 


Alexander L. Blackburn A.B., Yale; 


fourth grade 


M.A., University of North Carolina 


Glenn Gamble A.B., Oberlin 


Mary L. Lansburgh A.A., Finch College; 


B.S. in Ed., Mills College of Education 


Joseph M. Mc Kean* 


George E. Mellor 
*English exchange teacher 


A.B., City of Leeds 
A.B., Oberlin 


Latin Buckley School 


second grade Woodmere Academy 


mathematics Surrey Education Authority 


shop 


(The Bement School, Deerfield, Mass.) 


Elsa Allerton 
New York City and Paris 


Elizabeth Camp 


Reseive University 
A.B., Dickinson College 
A.B., Dickinson College 
A.B., Wheaton 


Peter Miller 
Mrs. Peter Miller 
Mrs, Richard C. Wheeler 


graduate of Parsons School of Design, 


New Britain, Conn. Normal School, and 
further studies at University of Iowa, 
Harvard Graduate School, and Western 


arts and crafts Supervisor at Hickory Ridge 
Summer camp; assistant in 
arts at Camp Hanoun 

spelling teacher for 


fifth through eighth 


grades 


Minneapolis and 
public schools 


Cleveland 


social studies 
English 
first grade 
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Name of New Teacher 


Frederic P. Bonan 
Philip H. DeTurk 
Robert S, Fenn 
Glenn A. Keplinger 
John M. McNamara 


Thomas W. Morrison 
Angela Ravaud 
Elizabeth S, Sita 


Ellen J. Ward 


Lois Graham 
Donald L. Leavenworth 


Elinor Myers 


Morgan Kelly 
Charles L. Miller, Jr. 
Ronald T. Murphy 
Mrs, R. R. Wiechert 





Richmond R, Wiechert 


Jane Beals 
Gordon Crothers 
James E, Gay 


Margaret C. Holmes 
Barbara Love 
Joan McBeth 


Elizabeth VanVliet 
Frank Wigglesworth 


Edward Willis 


Stanley F, Clement, Jr. 
Ann L, Jennings 
William F. Kimberly, Jr. 


Thomas H. Law 
Lawrence P, Murphy 


Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects 


(The Buckley School, New York City) 


B.A., Virginia 

A.B., Dartmouth 
A.B., California 

B.S., Kent State Univ. 


A.B., Dartmouth; Sorbonne; 
M.A., Columbia 


B.A., New York Univ. 
A.B., A.M., Pennsylvania; Sorbonne 
A.B., Sweet Briar 


A.B., Vassar 


history, math. 
physical education 
fourth grade 

fifth grade 

Latin, French 


assistant in crafts 


French 
second grade 


second grade ass’t. 


(Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


A.B., Mt. Holyoke 

A.B., Yale; 

M.L., Univ. of Pittsburgh 
A.B., Wellesley 


fourth grade 


Assistant Headmaster 


kindergarten 


(Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass.) 


B.A., Amherst 

B.S., Springfield College 
B.A., Dartmouth 

B.A., William Smith College 


B.A., Hobart 


art, history, science 
grade 6 

geography, history 
Latin 


English 


(East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y.) 


A.B., Radcliffe 


A.B., Harvard; 
M.A., Columbia 
B.S., Fordham; 
Columbia 

A.B., Columbia 
A.A., Pine Manor 
A.B., Radcliffe 


Diploma, Dornach, Switzerland 


A.B., Bard; 
M.A., Converse 


Carnegie Institute; Columbia 


English, social studies 


remedial reading, 
testing 
English, math. 


4th grade 
kindergarten ass’t. 
3rd grade 


Ist grade 
music 


shop 


(Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn.) 


A.B., Clark University 


A.B., Wells College 


English, history, 
athletics 
kindergarten ass’t. 


(Fay School, Southborough, Mass.) 


A.B., Hobart 
A.B., Washington College 
A.B., Connecticut; Brown 
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English, history 
history 


history and third 
grade 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Millersburg Military Institute 
Trinity School, New York 
Peking American School 
Fessenden School 

Staten Island Academy 


New Jersey Public Schools; 
Short Hills Country Day 
School 

Shore Country Day School, 
Beverly, Mass. 


University of Miami (Fla.) 
Peddie School 


Peterborough, N. H. and 
Hyannis, Mass. public 
schools; Mohawk School 
and Rumsey Hall School 

St. Andrew’s School (Barring- 
ton, R.I.); Mohawk School; 
and Rumsey Hall School 


Shady Hill School Appren- 
tice teacher program 


Holland Hall School 
Croydon Hall 
Buckley Country Day School 


Kingston, Mass., Public 
Schools 


England; Germany; Waldorf 
School 


Columbia; Queens College 


New York City public 
schools 


Nyack Public School 


Hamden Hall Country Day 
School 





Name of New Teacher 


Christopher M. Davies 
Margaret Gilman 


Kenneth J. Jackson, Jr. 
James A. Mitchell 


Susan Gardner 


William D. Geer, Jr. 
Roger C. Graves, Jr. 


Richard Heywood 
Penelope W. McBride 
Edward J. Murphy, Jr. 
John K. Norwood 
Lucy C, Pyle 

Davis N. Ripley 
Sidney B. Smith 


Robert C, True, Jr. 


Mark Gibson 


Betty M. Keith 


Mrs, Gretchen Bennett 
Jean Hardenbergh 
Mrs, Susan Reilly 


Jay Skoglund 


Carrie Witzig 


Martha Abbott 
Louise L. Baldridge 
Cecile Ith 


Anna C. Smeetz 


Helen P. Donovan 


« Miss Ith is a citizen of Switzerland, who received her training there and in England. 
school in the Olivetti Cooperative Community, Ivrea, Italy. 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


(The Fenn School, Concord, Mass.) 


A.B. & Cert. ED. Cambridge, England 
Goucher College 


A.B., Ed.M., Univ. of Massachusetts 
A.B., Yale 


(The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.) 


A.B., Wellesley; Columbia ass’t., remedial read- 
ing 
Harvard 


A.B., Harvard 


athletics 


ancient history 


A.B., Williams; Sorbonne; Univ. of 
Grenoble 


A.B., Wellesley 


tutor, athletics 


ass’t., remedial 
reading 

A.B., Harvard; Harvard Grad. School 
of Ed. 

A.B., Tufts 

A.B., Wellesley 


athletics 


athletics, geography 

assistant, 3rd grade 

manual training 

Boston Univ.; Baldwin Wallace College; organist, piano 
Longy School of Music 

A.B., Bates athletics, American 
history 

(The Foote School, New Haven, Conn.) 


A.B., Harvard and Boston University mathematics, geog- 
raphy 


A.B., Wheelock College 4th grade 
(The Francis W. Parker School, San Diego) 


B.A., Univ. of Oregon; Mills College; 
San Diego State College 


grade 4 
B.S., University of Wisconsin pre-kindergarten 


Marot Jr. College; Tarawa Day 
Karhauwa School for Stage 


dancing, drama, 
girls’ phys. ed. 
B.A., Gustavus Adolphus College; 
M.Ed., Macalester College 


social studies 

arithmetic, boys’ 
phys. ed. 

B.A., Dickinson State College kindergarten 


(Friends’ Central Lower School, Philadelphia) 
B.A., Wellesley College 


B.S. in Education, Wheelock College teacher in the third 


grade 
‘ assistant in the four- 
year-old group 
Teacher training diploma from Marie 
Imaculata, Masstricht, Limburg, 


Holland department 
(Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia) 


B.S. in Education, Shippensburg State 
Teachers’ College 


assistant in the kin- 


sixth grade 
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dergarten-primary 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Concord Academy; Rye 
Country Day; Brooks 
School of Concord 


Grenfell Mission 


Choate School; 
Academy 


Hebron 


Park School, Brookline, Mass. 


private lessons 


The Fenn School, Concord, 
Mass. 


Milford, Conn, Public Schools 


San Diego Public Schools 
Institute for Child Study, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


San Diego Junior Theatre 


Southwest Minneapolis High 


Glen Ellyn Public Schools; 
West Chicago, III. 


assistant teacher in the 
five-year-old group 


Carlisle, Pa. public school 
and American Dependent 
School, Germany 


She is on leave from the directorship of the pre- 











Name of New Teacher 


Joyan F. Jones 


Joan Libiszowski 


Frances Jean Sheehan 


Mary Skulski 


Mrs, L. C. Bennett 


Edward W. Garfield, Jr. 


Douglas A. Alleman 


Helen M. Dean 
Anne G, Dobbins 


W. Ronald Johnston 


Arlyne Knox 
Lee Bruce Menefee, 2nd 


Phyllis Menefee 
Marlene Neumann 
Mary W. Octigan 


Jo Ann Parkhurst 
Phoebe Swazey 


Mildred VanHorne 
Donald Neal 


Mrs, John J. Conron 


Mrs, Alan Hall 


Mrs, Charles F. McCloskey 


Mrs, Margaret Spencer 


Virginia Alford 


Frank C. Elliott 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


B.S., Drexel Institute kindergarten 


Teachers’ Diploma, University of London third grade 


B.A., University of Michigan first grade 


B.S., Pennsylvania State University second grade 


(Hawken School, Cleveland, O.) 


Oberlin College first grade 


B.A., Rochester math., English 


(Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, III.) 
B.A., Lake Forest; Chicago; U. of IIL; 
DePaul Univ. 
B.A., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
R.N., Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing 
B.A., North Texas State College; shop 
Northwestern Univ. 


social studies, 
athletics 
ass’t. kgn, 


nurse, library 


Goshen College; Lake Forest College ass’t. kgn. 
B.A., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 4th grade 
B.A., Bennington; Summer Institute at —_ass’t. kgn. 


Vassar 


B.A., Northwestern; National College of 3rd grade 
Education 


B.A., Northwestern Ist grade 
B.Mus., Wheaton College music 
B.A., Vassar; 2nd grade 
M.A., Northwestern 

B.A., Northwestern 3rd grade 


B.A., Lake Forest play director 


(Moses Brown Lower School, Providence, R. I.) 


Graduate, N. E. Conservatory of Music; music 
Graduate study, Brown University and 
R. I, College of Education 


International School, Brussels, Belgium = housemother 


Licence, University of Paris; 
M.A., Brown University 


University of Birmingham, England 


French 


assistant, 2nd and 
3rd grades 


(Ojai Valley School, Ojai, Calif.) 
B.M., Northwestern Univ.; 


music and rhythms 
M.M., Southern Methodist Univ. 


B.A., Pomona College; 
M.F.A., Claremont Graduate School; 
California Credential 


English, world 
geography, art, 
ceramics 
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Previous Teaching Experience 

Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf 

Elementary School, London, 
England; exchange teach- 


er, Anderson, Ind. public 
school 
Battle Creek, Mich.; New 
Arlington, O.; Haverford 
Twp., Pa. public school 
Oil City, Pa. and Paulsboro, 
N. J. public schools 


Cleveland Heights Public 
Schools 


Grayslake High School 


Bell School 


Putney School; Peninsula 
School 


Dalton Schools 


Bannockburn 
School 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 


North Shore Country Day 
School 


Wilmette public schools 


Elementary 


Supervisor of Music, Johns- 
ton, R. I., public schools 


Dormitory Resident of Soror- 
ity, University of New 
Hampshire 

Brown University 


Elementary Schools, War- 
wickshire, England 


Private instruction; Under- 
graduate instruction, South- 
ern Methodist Univ.; 
Evanston Conservatory of 
Music, Illinois 

Covina, Calif. public schools; 
Scudder-Oaks Country 
School, Claremont, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev., public 
schools; Polytechnic Elem. 
School, Pasadena, Calif. 





Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 


Laurence H. Reece B.A., Grinnell College; history, shop Manumit School, Pawling 
M.M., Teachers’ College; N. Y.; Woodward School, 
Columbia University Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miquon 
School, Philadelphia; 
Downtown Community 


School, New York City; 
Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Dean, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, American Univ. of 
Cairo (Egypt); Director, 
American Junior Red 
Cross, North Atlantic Area; 
Nat'l Field Consultant, 
Play Schools Association, 
New York City 
(The Park School of Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Richard Albano A.B., Buffalo State Teachers’ College industrial arts 
Adele Albrecht A.B., Skidmore; University of Paris assistant in lower 
school 
Jean Bellanca Hiram College assistant in lower 
school 
Elsie Blaydon B.A., University of Michigan sixth grade The Park School; Niagara 
Falls High School 
Bion Clark Antioch College; mathematics and The Park School; University 
B.S., Columbia science in middle of Buffalo 
school 
Roberta Freedman B.A., Syracuse University biology 
Charlotte Keeney B.A,, Waynesburg College assistant in nursery 
school 
Judith Stevens Wheaton College assistant in nursery 
school 
(Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif.) 
John C, Fisher Pasadena City College; University of shop work 
California at Los Angeles 
Renée Bel Geary St. Germaine des Prés, Paris; Sorbonne; French Maumee Valley Country Day 
Middlebury French School School 
Jeanne Ewing Jones A.B., San José (Calif.) State College grade | Kingsburg, San José, and 
Baldwin Park, Calif. pub- 
lic schools 
Janet Hobson Treat A.B., Kalamazoo College primary and physical Royal Oak, Mich, public 
education assistant schools 
Frances Emerson Ward A.B., Northwestern University English, Latin Miss Harris’ Florida School; 
Roycemore School; Rye 
Country Day School; Miss 
Fine’s School 
Ann A, Yeomans A.B., Radcliffe College art Shady Hill School 
Florian Yezerski B.S., University of Notre Dame physical education Kanty Preparatory School 


(St. David’s School, New York City) 


Peter Clifton A.B., Harvard fourth grade 
Richard Dryzga B.A., New Jersey State Teachers College mathematics New Jersey Public Schools 
Austin Fowler B.A., Iona College; English 
M.A., Fordham University 
Mae V. Falcone B.S. and M.A., Ohio State University second grade Beechwood Elementary 


School, Ohio 
(St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I.) 


Peter Downes B. Ed., R. I, College of Ed. fifth grade Providence, R. I. 
Rex Huestis Bryant College industrial arts 
Jean Stallybrass Cheshire Training College, England kindergarten Coventry, England; Etobi- 


core, Canada 
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Name of New Teacher 


Robin Batcheller 


Henry Burrows, Jr. 


Gordon R. Clem 


Joseph N. Gamble 


Glenn L. Hebert 


George W. Kittle 


Chen-Luan Ma 


Jacquelin Davies 
Althea George 
Edwin B, Leaf 


Robert D. Rehburg 
Donna F. Simon 


Madeline L. Swanson 
Campbell Witherspoon 
Alice B. Gordon 


Geraldine Caron 


Harriet Sears 
Dorothy Sullivan 
Carolyn Twiname 
William Glass 


Kenneth L. Hodder 


Donald J. Hoyt 


Robert C, Nowe 


Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects 


(St. Thomas Choir School, New York City) 


B.A. Oregon State College 

B.A, Oberlin College; 

Harvard Divinity School; 

The General Theological Seminary 

B.A. Trinity College; 

Clark University; 

Columbia University 

Ph.B. Yale University; 

M.A. Columbia University 

B.A. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 

Fulbright Scholarship: Université de 
Montpellier; 

M.A. Middlebury College 

B.A. Yale; 

University of California 

B.A. Peiping National Normal 
University; 

M.A. San Francisco State College; 

Ed. D. New York University 


arts & crafts 
chaplain, 
sacred studies 


sportmaster, 
science 


educational consultant 


French, 
English, 


librarian 


reading, 


English 





Previous Teaching Experience 


Collegiate 

Fulbright Teaching Scholar- 
ship; Athens College, 
Greece 


Public Schools 


Darrow 


director of recreation, Commission of Physical Edu- 


mathematics 


(Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa.) 


B.S., Mary Washington 
Garrison Forrest 
A.B., Allegheny; 
M. Ed., U of Pittsburgh 


4th grade 
ass’t, kgn. 
6th grade, 


8th grade math. 


(Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


A.B., Slippery Rock Teachers College 
A.B., Wittenberg College 


A.B., Univ. of Pittsburgh 
A.B., Muskingum College 
Briarcliff Junior College 


fifth grade; 
athletics 


first grade 


third grade 
sixth grade 


kindergarten 


(Tenacre Country Day School, Wellesley, Mass.) 


B.S, in Ed., Nursery Training 
School of Boston; 

Harvard Summer School, Music 

Boston Museum School of Fine Arts 


B.A., Smith 


B.S., in Ed. Northwestern University 


kindergarten, 
music 


art 
grade five 


grade four 


(Town School for Boys, San Francisco) 


Holy Trinity College; 
St. Mary’s College 
B.A, Richmond 


A.B. Columbia 


B.A. Amherst; 
M.A, Harvard 
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physical ed. 


English, 

history, public 
speaking 

history, English 


history 


cation, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Nanking 

China National Amateur 
Federation; 

Chao Yang College of Law; 

National Northwestern Assoc. 
Univ.; 

Siam Provincial 2nd Middle 
School 


Crafton, Pa. public schools; 
Ambridge, Pa. public schools: 
Assist. Supt. of Instruction. 


Rocky River, Ohio Public 
Schools 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Batavia, N. Y., Y.M.C.A. 


St. Vincent’s School for Boys; 
St. Mary’s of the Lake 


Montesano, Wash. High 
School 

So. Arizona School for Boys; 

Greenville Prep. School; 

Arizona Desert School 








Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges 


Samuel Provenzano 


B.F.A. Syracuse 


Douglas Rich 


Mrs. Marion E, Trewartha A.B. California 


A.B. San Francisco State College 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
art Memorial Art Gallery, N.Y.; 
University of Rochester; 
Studio Gallery, Gloucester, 
Mass. 
English, 
math., 


Town School for Boys 


athletics 

third grade Union High School, Concord, 
Calif; 

Marina Junior 


Francisco; 


High, San 


Horace Mann, San Francisco; 
Bates School, San Francisco 


(Williston Junior School, Easthampton, Mass.) 


Richard F. Henchey 


Univ. of Mass. 


American Internation College; 


English, reading, 
science 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT Our Independent School Trustees 


A headmistress: 
“Please send . . . copies. 
red for the cover. 
for Christmas!” 


And thank you for choosing 
I am mailing the booklet to my board 


A secretary of an alumni association: 

“Having just re-read the booklet prepared by your Pub- 
lic Relations Committee entitled Our Independent School 
Trustees, 1 want you to know what a masterful job I think 
itis. You have taken an area of school activity and think- 
ing which is too often glossed over or forgotten and you have 
developed out of it a clear-cut basis upon which any person 
could become a better independent school trustee with a 
great deal more to contribute.” 

A member of the Development Committee of a girls’ school: 

“I have read attentively the four chapters and find the 

material — both replies and conclusions — enlightening and 


challenging. . . . (This) is a valuable study.” 


A Vice-President of a board of trustees: 


“T have just read with a great deal of interest the pam- 
phlet entitled Our Independent School Trustees as published 
last year by the Public Relations Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. I think the material contained in 
(it) is sufficiently important to bring it to the attention of 
the sixteen other trustees of our ——-—— School Board.”’ 


A trustee of a member school: 


“I have just completed reading your booklet Our Inde- 
pendent School Trustees. It certainly is an excellent contri- 
bution to independent education, and gave me many new 
ideas as to the service a trustee can offer any school,” 
A member of the board of trustees of a college: 

“‘As a trustee of one of your member schools I have seen 
the booklet Our Independent School Trustees. Now 1 wish 
to order enough copies to distribute among the board of 
this college,” 


Have YOU ordered copies for the new members of your board? 
This 64-page booklet, published in the fall of 1954, contains a 
foreword by Dr, John F. Gummere, an introduction, and four 
chapters, “The Teachers Look at the Trustees’’; “The School 
Heads Comment’; “‘What Do the Graduates Think?”; and “Now 
Meet a Trustee.” 


Prices are as follows: 
Members — 1-5 copies, 75 cents each plus cost of mailing 
6 copies and over, 65 cents each plus cost of 
mailing 
Non-Members — 1-5 copies, $1.00 each plus cost of mailing 
6 copies and over, 85 cents each plus cost of 
mailing 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year... $ .85 each $ .60 
Latin Word List ......... sh Saket aie aa See eae eee oe 40 30 
A French Vocabulary iene 6 ined. ney See eu yrre eereeere 1.58 1.25 
in ae ir aoe Wik 85.4 aE eee .66 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, hed Sitesi 
Ne ite atin chisel Mada deh Kod Woe is 15 .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test 
Form A (grades 6 and 7) . ib aes ae RA aa a a aca 05 OS 
Form B (grades 7 and 8) . = aoe 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Aedes ‘tom Scie 6, 4, 8) cana 05 05 
Bulletin —4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.50 per .80 per 
every active member school) .........................+.... subscription subscription 
ee 1.05 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ...............-... 0-2. 0005: 1.05 75 
Our Independent School Trustees ... ..............e cc cecceees 1.05 75 
Lee Monies Sor Gotonl Latenties 2. 2... 2... 6 oe eee cece 1.00 mb 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ............ 00.00.0202 0005. .08 .05 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... .20 .10 
Report on Sex Education Seminar ...... patina Rew Ns 65 40 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Sinden ean arenes .20 .10 
Science for the Elementary Grades ........................... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee wusibines from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . cai saat ne uate 45 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Casein (1933) L.seseess... Out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .. .. .25 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids.................. .20 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics .......... ........ 45 30 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs .......... 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding ....... 55 40 
Valuable Audio-Visual Aids .................. Px ares 30 20 
Booklists of current publications nant we in ‘ion niki sails > & FF &. 
Es warned ei By CCE GAG Kew kod 84d bok bod eRe dei — ae ww 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


ROSS 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 


whose announcements 


appear in this issue. 














professional guidance... 


... selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators _ selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school problems. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 








A Sewice to Increase 
Sustained Financial 
Support 
for Your School 


A Complete Live, Tailored 


Service Involving: 





Board of Trustees Bequests 
General Chairman Special Gifts 
Development Committee Taxes 
Headmaster, Headmistress Insurance 
Steering Committee Training Material 
Parents Schedules 
Case Annual Giving 
Foundations Scholarships 
Alumni-Alumneae Friends 
Development Program Publicity 
Budgets Listing 


Supplies step by step guidance, counsel and material by a firm 
whose members have planned, directed or participated in cam- 
paigns totaling more than $100,000,000.00. 


MURPHY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Merryall 17 West 44th Street 
New Milford, Conn. New York 36, N.Y. 





















AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17 
N. Y. 
a 
SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 
i 
i} 


of Private School Specialization 


=, 


A1tsa W, Futton i 
Frances J, Hitpt 








dude od nemo 


i. 











She 
Dorothy Marder 
Seachers’ Agency 


now has a separate Private 
School and College depart- 
ment specializing in nation- 
wide and Latin American 


placement. 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 








EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ExrsaBetn Kino, Director 
Room 1006 
516 FirtH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnrnray Hitt 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 
in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANcHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 


for the independent schools 


In 1955 we were able to be of assistance to quite a number of Bul- 
letin readers. 








Already we are seeking candidates for attractive independent school 
positions on our lists for 1956. If you are interested in professional 
advancement, don’t wait until it is too late. Let us know now what 
your aims are, so that we can advise you of suitable openings. 


No registration fee 








Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 


American 
Heritage 
Series 


SCHOOL EDITION 





Forty Well-constructed Stories That Are Tops in Juvenile Literature 


@ Combine reading for pleasure with reading for infor- @ Enable the student to relive the times, scenes, and 
mation. issues that are our American heritage. 

@ Depict actual events from our nation’s history with a ad pely oo a ae, 
richness of detail never possible in strictly factual a 8 , 
accounts. @ Make boys and girls proud to be Americans! 


American Book Company sSS2).8%x 











THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of ‘lhe 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 





* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 














% 
% OFF ca Schools and Colleges, including Fi a of the members of the 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


re een offer to their students the protection of the 


Steady increase for all these years 
Protects the Parent’s tuition investment T U IT | O N R E F u N D P LAN 


Assures the School’s income 


Now available in two forms: A. W.G. EWAR 
/ 


Covering medical absences and withdrawals 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 


2 14! Milk Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Covering both medical and non-medical 
absences, withdrawals and dismissals ane 





Sustaining member of the 
Secondary Education Board 
































